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PROVIDING UNIFORMITY IN OVERSEA DIFFEREN- 
TIALS AND ROTATION OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN 
OVERSEA POSTS 


THURSDAY, JUNE 2, 1960 
U.S. Senate, 


ComMITTEE oN Post Orrice anv Crvit SERVICE, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON CiviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee was called to order at 2:15 p.m., in room 6202, 
New Senate Office Building, the Honorable Ralph Yarborough 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Yarborough and Fong. 

Also present : H. W. Brawley, executive director; Frank A. Paschal, 
minority counsel; and Richard G. Fuller, professional staff member. 

Senator YarsoroucH. The Civil Service Subcommittee will come 
to order. 

The Civil Service Subcommittee is meeting this afternoon to hear 
testimony on two bills recommended by the ainideniinn to provide 
improved conditions of employment for Federal employees serving 
overseas. We are considering both of those bills at this one hearing— 
H.R. 7758 and H.R. 10695—in order to conserve the time of our wit- 
nesses and the members of the subcommittee, and because these bills 
are closely related. 

H.R. 7758 is designed to improve and strengthen Government over- 
sea activities by establishing a uniform system for compensating all 
Federal employees in oversea posts. The bill attempts to provide 
uniformity of treatment for all oversea employees to the extent justi- 
fied by relative employment conditions. 

HR. 10695 would improve the administration of the Defense De- 
partment’s oversea activities by establishing a statutory means by 
which civilian personnel would be rotated between oversea positions 
and ae sae in the United States. 

(H.R. 7758 and H.R. 10695 follow :) 


(H.R. 7758, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


AN ACT To improve the administration of overseas activities of the Government of the 
United States, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Overseas 
Differentials and Allowances Act”. 


TITLE I—PURPOSE AND DEFINITIONS 
Part A—PURPOSE 


Sec. 101. The Congress hereby declares that is the purpose of this Act to im- 
prove ae strengthen the administration of overseas activities of the Govern- 
ment by— 
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(1) providing a means for more effectively compensating Government 
employees for the extra costs and hardships incident to their assignments 
overseas, 

(2) providing for the uniform treatment of Government employees sta- 
tioned overseas to the extent justified by relative conditions of employment, 

(3) establishing the basis for the more efficient and equitable adminis- 
tration of the laws compensating Government employees for the extra costs 
and hardships incident to their assignments overseas, and 

(4) facilitating for the Government the recruitment and retention of the 
best qualified personnel for civilian service overseas. 


Part B—DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 111. As used in this title, title II, and section 522 of title V, the term— 

(1) “Government” means the Government of the United States of America; 

(2) “Government agency” means (A) each executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, (B) each independent establishment or agency in the executive branch 
of the Government, including each corporation wholly owned (either directly 
or through one or more corporations) by the Government, (C) the General Ac- 
counting Office, and (D) the Library of Congress ; 

(3) “Employee” means an individual employed in the civilian service of a 
Government agency and more specifically defined in regulations prescribed by the 
President, but including ambassadors, ministers, and officers of the Foreign 
Service of the United States under the Department of State; 

(4) “United States”, when used in a geographical sense, means the several 
States of the United States of America and the District of Columbia ; 

(5) “Continental United States” means the several States of the United 
States of America, excluding Alaska and Hawaii but including the District of 
Columbia ; and 

(6) “Foreign area” means any area (including the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands) situated outside the United States, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Canal Zone, and the possessions of the United States. 


TITLE II—ALLOWANCES AND DIFFERENTIALS IN FOREIGN AREAS 
Part A—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 201. Notwithstanding section 1765 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 
70), the allowances and differentials provided by this title are authorized for 
and may be granted only to an employee officially stationed in a foreign area 
unless otherwise provided in this title— 

(1) who is a citizen of the United States, and 
(2) whose rate of basic compensation is fixed by statute or, without 
taking into consideration the allowance and differentials provided by this 
title, is fixed by administrative action pursuant to law or is fixed adminis- 
tratively in conformity with rates paid by the Government for work of a 
comparable level of difficulty and responsibility in the continental United 
States, 
except that such allowances and differentials may be paid to an employee 
officially stationed in a foreign area who is not a citizen of the United States to 
the extent that the payment of such allowances and differentials to such non- 
citizen employee is authorized by any provision of law other than this title. 

Sec. 202. Allowances granted under this title may be paid in advance, or 
advance of funds may be made therefor, through the proper disbursing officer in 
such sums as may be deemed advisable in consideration of the need and the 
period of time during which expenditures must be made in advance by the em- 
ployee or employees. Any advance of funds not subsequently covered by allow- 
ances accrued to the employee or employees under this title shall be recoverable 
by the Government by setoff against accrued salary, pay, compensation, amount 
of retirement credit, or other amount due from the Government to such employee 
or employees and by such other method as may be provided by law for the re 
covery of amounts owing to the Government. 

Sec. 208. The allowances and differentials authorized by this title shall be 
paid in accordance with regulations prescribed by the President establishing 
rules governing payments thereof and the respective rates at which such pay- 
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ments shall be made, the foreign areas, the groups of positions, and the cate- 
gories of employees to which such rates shall apply, and other related matters. 


Part B—QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Sec. 211. Whenever Government-owned or Government-rented quarters are 
not provided without charge for an employee in a foreign area, one or more of 
the following quarters allowances may be granted to such employee where 
applicable : 

Pt) A temporary lodging allowance for the reasonable cost of temporary 
quarters incurred by the employee and his family (A) for a period not in excess 
of three months after first arrival at a new post of assignment in a foreign area 
or a period ending with the occupation of residence quarters, whichever shall 
be shorter, and (B) for a period of not moré than one month immediately pre- 
ceding final departure from the post subsequent to the necessary evacuation of 
residence quarters; 

(2) A living quarters allowance for rent, heat, light, fuel, gas, electricity, and 
water, without regard to the limitations of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (31 U.S.C. 529) ; and 

(3) Under unusual circumstances payment or reimbursement for extraordin- 
ary, necessary, and reasonable expenses, not otherwise compensated for, in- 
curred in initial repairs, alterations, and improvements to an employee's pri- 
vately leased residence at a post of assignment in a foreign area, if such ex- 
penses are administratively approved in advance and if the duration and terms 
of the lease justify payment of such expenses by the Government. 


Part C—Cost-or-Living ALLOWANCES 


Sec. 221. The following cost-of-living allowances may be granted, where ap- 
plicable, to an employee in a foreign area : 

(1) A post allowance to offset the difference between the cost of living at 
the post of assignment of the employee in a foreign area and the cost of living 
in Washington, District of Columbia - 

(2) A transfer allowance for extraordinary, necessary, and reasonable ex- 
penses, not otherwise compensated for, incurred by an employee incident to 
establishing himself at any post of assignment in a foreign area or at a post 
of assignment in the United States between assignments to posts in foreign 
areas ; 

(3) A separate maintenance allowance to assist an employee who is compelled, 
by reason of dangerous, notably unhealthful, or excessively adverse living con- 
ditions at his post of assignment in a foreign area or for the convenience of the 
Government, to meet the additional expense of maintaining, elsewhere than at 
such post, his wife or his dependents, or both ; 

(4) An education allowance or payment of transportation costs to assist 
an employee with the extraordinary and necessary expenses, not otherwise 
compensated for, incurred by reason of his service in any foreign area or 
foreign areas in providing adequate education for his dependents, as follows: 

(A) An allowance not to exceed the cost of obtaining such elementary and 
secondary educational services as are ordinarily provided without charge by 
the public schools in the United States, plus, in those cases where adequate 
schools are not available at the employee’s post, board and room, and periodic 
transportation between such post and the nearest locality, where adequate 
schools are available, without regard to the limitations of section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529) ; but the amount of the allowance 
granted shall be determined on the basis of the educational facility used; 

(B) The cost of transporting dependents of an employee to and from a school 
in the United States to obtain an American secondary or undergraduate college 
education, not to exceed one trip each way for each dependent for the purpose 
of obtaining each type of education; but no allowance payments under subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph (4) shall be made for any dependent during the 
twelve months following his arrival in the United States for secondary educa- 
tion pursuant to authority contained in this subparagraph (B). Notwithstand- 
ing section 111(6) of this Act, transportation, for the purpose of obtaining 
undergraduate college education, may be authorized under this subparagraph 
(B), under such regulations as the President may prescribe, for dependents of 
employees who are citizens of the United States stationed in the Canal Zone. 
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Part D—Post DIFFERENTIAL 


Sec. 231. A post differential may be granted on the basis of conditions of en- 
vironment which differ substantially from conditions of environment in the con- 
tinental United States and warrant additional compensation as a recruitment 
and retention incentive. Such differential also may be granted to any employee 
who is officially stationed in the United States and who is on extended detail in 
a foreign area. Additional compensation paid as a post differential shall not in 
any instance exceed 25 per centum of the rate of basic compensation. 


TITLE III—MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 
Part A—STORAGE 


Sec. 301. (a) Paragraphs (4) and (5) of section 911 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 (22 U.S.C. 1136 (4) and (5)) are amended to read as follows: . 

“(4) the cost of packing and unpacking, transporting to and from a place 
of storage, and storing the furniture and household and personal effects of 
an officer or employee of the Service, when he is absent from his post of 
assignment under orders, or when he is assigned to a post to which he can- 
not take or at which he is unable to use such furniture and household and 
personal effects, or when it is in the public interest or more economical to 
authorize storage; but in no instance shall the weight or volume of the 
effects stored together with the weight or volume of the effects transported 
exceed the maximum limitations fixed by regulations, when not otherwise 
fixed by law; 

“(5) the cost of packing and unpacking, transporting to and from a place 
of storage, and storing the furniture and household and personal effects of 
an officer or employee of the Service in connection with assignment or 
transfer to a new post, from the date of his departure from his last post or 
from the date of his departure from his place of residence in the case of a 
new officer or employee and for not to exceed three months after arrival at 
the new post, or until the establishment of residence quarters, whichever 
shall be shorter ; and, in connection with separation of an officer or employee 
of the Service, the cost of packing and unpacking, transporting to and from 
a place of storage, and storing for a period not to exceed three months, his 
furniture and household and personal effects; but in no instance shall the 
weight or volume of the effects stored together with the weight or volume 
of the effects transported exceed the maximum limitations fixed by regula- 
tions, when not otherwise fixed by law.” 

(b) Paragraphs (1) (D) and (B) of section 4 of the Central Intelligence 
Agency Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 209, 72 Stat. 337; 50 U.S.C. 403e(a) (1) (D) and 
(E)) are amended to read as follows: 

“(D) pay the cost of packing and unpacking, transporting to and from 
a place of storage, and storing the furniture and household and personal 
effects of an officer or employee of the Agency, when he is absent from 
his post of assignment under orders, or when he is assigned to a post to 
which he cannot take or at which he is unable to use such furniture and 
household and personal effects, or when it is in the public interest or more 
economical to authorize storage; but in no instance shall the weight or 
volume of the effects stored together with the weight or volume of the 
effects transported exceed the maximum limitations fixed by regulations, 
when not otherwise fixed by law: 

“(E) pay the cost of packing and unpacking, transporting to and from 
a place of storage, and storing the furniture and household and personal 
effects of an officer or employee of the Agency in connection with assign- 
ment or transfer to a new post, from the date of his departure from his last 
post or from the date of his departure from his place of residence in the 
case of a new officer or employee and for not to exceed three months after 
arrival at the new post, or until the establishment of residence quarters, 
whichever shall be shorter; and in connection with separation of an officer 
or employee of the Agency, the cost of packing and unpacking, transporting 
to and from a place of storage, and storing for a period not to exceed three 
months, his furniture and household and personal effects; but in no in- 
stance shall the weight or volume of the effects stored together with the 
weight or volume of the effects transported exceed the maximum limita- 
tions fixed by reglations, when not otherwise fixed by law.” 
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(ec) The first section of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 
806), as amended (5 U.S.C. 73b-1), is amended— 

(1) by striking out “(not to exceed seven thousand pounds if uncrated 
or eight thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds if crated or the equivalent 
thereof when transportation charges are based on cubic measurement)” 
in subsection (a) of such section and inserting in lieu thereof “(not to 
exceed seven thousand pounds net weight)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end of such section the following new subsection : 

“(e) Whenever any civilian officer or employee (including any new appointee 
in accordance with section 7 of this Act) is assigned to a permanent duty station 
outside the continental United States to which he cannot take or at which he 
is unable to use his household goods and personal effects or whenever the head 
of the department concerned authorizes storage of any such property in the 
public interest or for reasons of economy, storage expenses (including related 
transportation and other expenses) may be allowed such officer or employee 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by the President; but in no instance 
shall the weight of the property stored under this subsection, together with the 
weight of property transported under subsection (a), exceed the maximum 
weight limitation provided by subsection (a).” 

(d) The term “furniture and household and personal effects”, as used in 
the amendments made by this part to the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, and the Central Intelligence Agency ‘Act of 1949, as amended, and the 
term “household goods and personal effects”, as used in the amendments made 
by this part to the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as amended, mean 
such personal property of an employee and the dependents of such employee 
as the Secretary of State and the Director of Central Intelligence, as the 
case may be, with respect to the term “furniture and household and personal 
effects”, and the President, with respect to the term “household goods and 
personal effects”, shall by regulation authorize to be transported or stored un- 
der the amendments made by this part to such Acts (including, in emergencies, 
motor vehicles authorized to be shipped at Government expense). Such motor 
vehicle shall be excluded from the weight and volume limitations prescribed 
by the laws set forth in this part. 


Part B-—OFFICIAL RESIDENCE EXPENSES 


Sec. 311. (a) The Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 806), as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 22. Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, funds avail- 
able to the departments for administrative expenses may be allotted to posts in 
foreign countries for the purpose of defraying the unusual expenses incident to 
the operation and maintenance of official residences suitable for the chief 
representatives of the United States at such posts and such other senior officials 
of this Government in foreign countries as the President may designate.” 

(b) Section 8 of the United Nations Participation Act of 1945, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 287e), is amended by striking out “and the allotment of funds, 
similar to the allotment authorized by section 902 of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, for unusual expenses incident to the operation and maintenance of 
such living quarters, to be accounted for in accordance with section 903 of 
said Act ;” and inserting in lieu thereof “and unusual expenses similar to those 
authorized by section 22 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as amended 
by section 311 of the Overseas Differentials and Allowances Act, incident to the 
operation and maintenance of such living quarters ;’’. 


Part C—TRANSPORTATION OF Motor VEHICLES 


Sec. 321. The first section of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 806), as amended (5 U.S.C. 73b-1), is amended by adding thereto, im- 
mediately following the new subsection (e) added to such first section by sec- 
tion 301(c) of this Act, the following new subsection: 

“(f) Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, the privately 
owned motor vehicle of any employee (including any new appointee, in ac- 
cordance with section 7 of this Act) assigned to a post of duty outside the con- 
tinental United States on other than temporary duty orders may be transported 
to, from, and between the continental United States and such post of duty, or 
between posts of duty outside the continental United States, whenever it is 
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determined by the head of the department concerned to be in the interest 
of the Government for such employee to have the use of a motor vehicle at 
his post of duty. Not more than one motor vehicle of any employee may be 
transported under authority of this subsection during any four-year period, 
except that, as a replacement for such motor vehicle, one additional motor 
vehicle of any employee may be so transported during such period upon ap- 
proval, in advance, by the head of the department concerned and upon a deter- 
mination, in advance, by such department head that such replacement is 
necessary for reasons beyond the control of the employee and is in the interest 
of the Government. After the expiration of a period of four years following 
the date of transportation under authority of this subsection of a privately 
owned motor vehicle of any employee who has remained in continuous service 
outside the continental United States during such period, the transportation of 
a replacement for such motor vehicle for such employee may be authorized, in 
accordance With this subsection, by the head of the department concerned. The 
head of each department may, in accordance with this subsection, authorize 
the transportation of privately owned motor vehicles of employees of such 
department, assigned to duty outside the continental United States, by com- 
mercial means if available at reasonable rates and under reasonable conditions 
or by Government means on a space-available basis. This subsection shall not 
apply to the Foreign Service of the United States under the Department of 
State and to the Central Intelligence Agency but shall not affect the authority 
contained in section 913 of the Forest Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 1027; 
22 U.S.C. 1138) or paragraph (4) of section 4 of the Central Intelligence Agency 
Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 210, 72 Stat. 337; 50 U.S.C. 408e(a) (4) ).” 

Sec. 322. Section 913 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 1027; 22 
U.S.C. 1138) is amended to read as follows: 


“TRANSPORTATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


“Sec. 913. The Secretary may, notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, 
transport for or on behalf of an offi.cr or employee of the Service, a privately 
owned motor vehicle in any case in which he shall determine that water, rail, 
or air transportation of the motor vehicle is necessary or expedient for all or 
any part of the distance between points of origin and distination. Not more 
than one motor vehicle of any such officer or employee may be transported 
under authority of this section during any four-year period, except that, as a 
replacement for such motor vehicle, one additional motor vehicle of any such 
officer or employee may be so transported during such period upon approval, 
in advance, by the Secretary and upon a determination, in advance, by the 
Secretary that such replacement is necessary for reasons beyond the control 
of the officer or employee and is in the interest of the Government. After the 
expiration of a period of four years following the date of transportation under 
authority of this section of a privately owned motor vehicle of any officer or 
employee who has remained in continuous service outside the continental 
United States (excluding Alaska and Hawaii) during such period, the trans- 
portation of a replacement for such motor vehicle for such officer or employee 
may be authorized by the Secretary in accordance with this section.” 

Sec. 323. (a) That part of section 4(a) of the Central Intelligence Agency Act 
of 1949, as amended (63 Stat. 209, 73 Stat. 337; 50 U.S.C. 403e), which precedes 
paragraph (1) thereof, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “(a)”; and 

(2) by striking out “permanent-duty stations outside the continental 
United States, its territories, and possessions,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“duty stations outside the several States of the United States of America, 
excluding Alaska and Hawaii, but including the District of Columbia,”. 

(b) Paragraph (4) of section 4 of the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 
1949, as amended (63 Stat. 210, 73 Stat. 337; 50 U.S.C. 408e(a) (4) ), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, transport for or 
on behalf of an officer or employee of the Agency, a privately owned motor 
vehicle in any case in which it shall be determined that water, rail, or 
air transportation of the motor vehicle is necessary or expedient for all or 
any part of the distance between points of origin and destination, and pay 
the costs of such transportation. Not more than one motor vehicle of any 
officer or employee of the Agency may be transported under authority of 
this paragraph during any four-year period, except that, as a replacement 
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for such motor vehicle, one additional motor vehicle of any such officer or 
employee may be so transported during such period upon approval, in ad- 
vance, by the Director and upon a determination, in advance, by the Director 
that such replacement is necessary for reasons beyond the control of the 
officer or employee and is in the interest of the Government. After the 
expiration of a period of four years following the date of transporation under 
authority of this paragraph of a privately owned motor vehicle of any officer 
or employee who has remained in continuous service outside the several 
States of the United States of America, excluding Alaska and Hawaii, but 
including the District of Columbia, during such period, the transportation 
of a replacement for such motor vehicle for such officer or employee may 
be authorized by the Director in accordance with this paragraph.” 


TITLE IV—AMENDMENTS TO ANNUAL AND SICK LEAVE ACT OF 1951 


Sec. 401. Subsections (d), (e), and (f) of section 208 of the Annual and 
Sick Leave Act of 1951, as amended (5 U.S.C. 2062 (d), (e), and (f)), are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (c), a maximum accumu- 
lation not to exceed forty-five days at the beginning of the first complete bi- 
weekly pay period, or corresponding pay period in the case of an officer or em- 
ployee who is not paid on the basis of biweekly pay periods, in any year is 
authorized for the following categories of employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment stationed outside the United States: 

“(1) Persons directly recruited or transferred by the Federal Government 
(A) from the United States, or (B) from the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
or the possessions of the United States for employment outside the area of 
recruitment or from which transferred. 

“(2) Persons employed locally but (A)(i) who were originally recruited 
from the United States, or from the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico or the 
possessions of the United States but outside the area of employment, (ii) who 
have been in substantially continuous employment by other Federal agencies, 
United States firms, interests or organizations, international organizations in 
which the United States Government participates, or foreign governments, and 
(iii) whose conditions of employment provide for their return transportation 
to the United States or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico or the possessions of 
the United States, or (B),(i) who were at the time of employment temporarily 
absent, for the purpose of travel or formal study, from the United States, or 
from their respective places of residence in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
or the possessions of the United States and (ii) who, during such temporary 
absence, have maintained residence in the United States or in the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico or the possessions of the United States but outside the area of 
employment. 

“(3) Persons who are not normally residents of the area concerned and who 
are discharged from service in the Armed Forces of the United States to accept 
employment with an agency of the Federal Government. 

“(e) The leave granted pursuant to this title shall be exclusive of the time 
actually and necessarily occupied in going to and from the post of duty and 
exclusive of such time as may be necessarily occupied in awaiting transporta- 
tion, in the case of an officer or employee (1) who is within the purview of 
subsection (d) of this section, (2) whose post of duty is outside the United 
States, and (3) who returns on leave to the United States, or to his place of 
residence, which is outside the area of employment, in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico or the possessions of the United States. The provisions of this 
subsection shall not apply to more than one period of leave in a prescribed 
tour of duty at a post outside the United States. 

“(f) Upon completion of twenty-four months of continuous service outside 
the United States, officers and employees may be granted, in accordance with 
regulations of the President, leave of absence at a rate not to exceed one week 
for each four months of such service without regard to any other leave provided 
by this title, for use in the United States, or, if their respective places of resi- 
dence are outside the area of employment, in the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico or the possessions of the United States. Such leave so granted may be 
accumulated for future use without regard to the limitation in subsection (d) 
of this section but no such leave shall be made the basis for any terminal leave 
or for any lump-sum payment.” 
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Sec. 402. (a) Section 202(b) (2) of the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, 
as amended (5 U.S.C. 2061(b) (2), is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) This title, except section 203(g), shall not apply to alien employees who 
occupy positions outside the United States.” 

(b) Section 203(g) of such Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 2062(g)), is amended 
by striking out “the several States and the District of Columbia” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “the United States”. 

(c) Section 202 of such Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 2061), is amended by add- 
ing at the end of such section the following new subsection : 

“(a) As used in this title, the term ‘United States’ means the several States 
of the United States of America and the District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 403. The amendments made by this title to the Annual and Sick Leave 
Act of 1951, as amended, shall take effect on the first day of the first pay period 
following the date of enactment of this Act. 


TITLE V—APPROPRIATION, REPEAL, AMENDATORY, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Part A—APPROPRIATION PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act and the amendments 
made by this Act. 

(b) Appropriations or funds otherwise available, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, to any department, agency, establishment or corporation of the 
Government of the United States of America within the purview of this Act or 
of any amendment made by this Act are hereby made available for the purposes 
of this Act and of any such amendment in accordance with the authority con- 
tained in this Act or contained in any law amended by this Act and in accord- 
ance with such regulations as the President may prescribe. 


Part B—REPEAL AND AMENDATORY PROVISIONS 


Sec. 511. (a) The following provisions of law are hereby repealed : 

(1) Sections 448, 901 (1) and (2), 902, 903, and 911(9) of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended (60 Stat. 1006, 1025, and 1026; 69 Stat. 27; 22 U.S.C. 
888, 1131, 1132, 1133, and 1136(9) ) ; 

(2) Sections 2(b), 13, and 14 of the Act entitled “An Act to provide certain 
basic authority for the Department of State’, approved August 1, 1956 (70 
Stat. 890, 892; Public Law 885, Eighty-fourth Congress; 5 U.S.C. 170g (b), 170r, 
and 170s) ; and 

(3) Sections 1(d) and 4(b) of th eCentral Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, 
as amended (63 Stat. 208 and 211; 50 U.S.C. 403a(d) and 403e(b) ). 

(b) Any provision of law which is not repealed by subsection (a) of this 
section but is inconsistent with any provision of this Act or of any amendment 
made by this Act shall be held and considered to be amended, modified, or super- 
seded to the extent necessary to cary out the purposes of and conform to such 
provision of this Act or of such amendment. 

(c)(1) Section 1(c) of the Central Intelligence Agency Act uf 1949 (63 Stat. 
208; 50 U.S.C. 408a(c)) is amended by striking out “Government; and” and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘“Government.”. 

(2) Paragraph (1) (A) of section 4 of the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 
1949, as amended (63 Stat. 209; 72 Stat. 337; 50 U.S.C. 408e(a) (1) (A)), is 
amended to read as follows: 


“(1) (A) pay the travel expenses of officers and employees of the Agency, 
including expenses incurred while traveling pursuant to authorized home 
leave ;’’. 


(3) Paragraph (3)(A) of section 4 of such Act (63 Stat. 209 and 210: 72 


le 


Stat. 337; 50 U.S.C. 403e(a) (3) (A)) is amended to read as follows: 
“(3)(A) Order to any of the several States of the United States of 
America (including the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and any territory or possession of the United States) on leave of 
absence each officer or employee of the Agency who was a resident of the 
United States (as described above) at time of employment, upon completion 

of two years’ continuous service abroad, or as soon as possible thereafter.” 


foreigr 
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(4) Paragraph (3)(B) of section 4 of such Act (63 Stat. 210; 72 Stat. 337; 
50 U.S.C. 403e(a) (3) (B) ) is amended to read as follows: 

“(B) While in the United States (as described in paragraph (3)(A) of 
this section) on leave, the service of any officer or employee shall be avail- 
able for work or duties in the Agency or elsewhere as the Director may pre- 
scribe ; and the time of such work or duty shall not be counted as leave.” 

(5) Paragraph (3) (C) of section 4 of such Act (63 Stat. 210; 72 Stat. 337; 50 

U.S.C. 408e(a) (3) (C) is amended to read as follows: 

“(C) Where an officer or employee on leave returns to the United States 
(as described in paragraph (3) (A) of this section), leave of absence granted 
shall be exclusive of the time actually and necessarily occupied in going to 
and from the United States (as so described) and such time as may be 
necessarily occupied in awaiting transportation.” 

(6) The Act entitled “An Act to provide living quarters, including heat, fuel, 
and light, for civilian officers and employees of the Government stationed in 
foreign countries”, approved June 26, 1930 (46 Stat. 818; Public Law 445, 
Seventy-first Congress ; 5 U.S.C. 118a), is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and, where such quarters are not available, may be 
granted an allowance for living quarters, including heat, fuel, and light, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 1765 of the Revised Statutes 
(U.S.C., title 5, sec. 70)” ; and 

(B) by striking out that part of the first proviso of such Act of June 26, 
1930, which reads “or allowances in lieu thereof”. 


Part C—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 521. Whenever reference is made in any other law or in any regulation 
to any provision of law which is repealed, modified, amended, or superseded by 
reason of section 511 of this Act, such reference, unless inconsistent with this 
Act, shall be held ané considered to refer to this Act or the appropriate provision 
of, or amendment made by, this Act. 

Sec. 522. Notwithstanding any provision of this Act and until such time as 
regulations are issued under this Act, employees shall continue to be paid allow- 
ances and differentials in accordance with rules and regulations issued pursuant 
to the laws in effect immediately prior to the enactment of this Act and such 
tules and regulations may be amended or revoked in accordance with the pro- 
visions of such laws. 

Sec. 523. (a) Section 912 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
exemption for certain allowances) is amended to read as follows: 


“SEC. 912. EXEMPTIONS FOR CERTAIN ALLOWANCES. 

“The following items shall not be included in gross income, and shall be 
exempt from taxation under this subtitle: 

“(1) FOREIGN AREAS ALLOWANCES.—In the case of civilian officers and 
employees of the Government of the United States, amounts received as 
allowances or otherwise (but not amounts received as post differentials) 
under— 

“(A) title IX of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 
U.S.C., see. 1131 and following), 

“(B) section 4 of the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, as 
amended (50 U.S.C., see. 408e), 

“(C) title II of the Overseas Differentials and Allowances Act, or 

“(D) subsection (e) or (f) of the first section of the Administrative 
Bxpenses Act of 1946, as amended, or section 22 of such Act. 

““(2) CosT-OF-LIVING ALLOWANCES.—In the case of civilian officers or em- 
ployees of the Government of the United States stationed outside the con- 
tinental United States (other than Alaska), amounts (other than amounts 
received under title II of the Overseas Differentials and Allowances Act) 
received as cost-of-living allowances in accordance with regulations approved 
by the President.” 

(b) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 912 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, as amended by subsection (a) of this section, shall apply only with respect 
to amounts received on or after the date of the enactment of this Act in taxable 
years ending on or after such date. 

Passed the House of Representatives September 8, 1959. 


Attest : RawtpH R. RosertTs, 
Clerk. 
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[H.R. 10695, 86th Cong., 24 sess. ] 


AN ACT To provide for the rotation in overseas assignments of civilian employees under 
the Defense Establishment having career-conditional and career appointments in the 
competitive civil service, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That chapter 81 of title 10 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new section: 


“§ 1586. Rotation of career-conditional and career employees assigned to duty 
outside the United States 


“(a) In order to advance the programs and activities of the Defense Estab- 
lishment, it is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress to facilitate the 
interchange of civilian employees of the Defense Establishment between posts 
of duty in the United States and posts of duty outside the United States through 
the establishment and operation of programs for the rotation, to the extent con- 
sistent with the mission of the Defense Establishment and sound principles of 
administration, of such employees who are assigned to duty outside the United 
States. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary of Defen 
with respect to civilian employees of the Department of Defense other than 
employees of a military department, and the Secretary of each military depart- 
ment, with respect to civilian employees of such military department, may, under 
such regulations as each such Secretary may prescribe with respect to the em- 
ployees concerned and in accordance with the policy and other provisions of this 
section, establish and operate programs of rotation which provide for the grant- 
ing of the right to return to a position in the United States to each civilian 
employee in the department concerned— 

“(1) who, while serving under a career-conditional or career appointment 
in the competitive civil service, is assigned at the request of the department 
concerned to duty outside the United States. 

“(2) who satisfactorily completes such duty, and 

“(3) who applies, not later than thirty days after his completion of such 
duty, for the right to return to a position in the United States as provided 
by subsection (c) of this section. 

The Secretary of the department concerned may provide by regulation for the 
waiver of the provisions of paragraphs (2) and (3) of this subsection, or of 
either of such paragraphs, in those cases in which the application of such para- 
graphs, or either of them, would be against equity and good conscience or 
against the public interest. 

“(c) The right to return to a position in the United States granted under this 
section shall be without reduction in the seniority, status, and tenure held by the 
employee immediately before his assignment to duty outside the United States 
and the employee shall be placed, not later than thirty days after the date on 
which he is determined to be immediately available to exercise such right, in 
accordance with the following provisions: 

(1) The employee shall be placed in the position which he held immediately 
before his assignment to duty outside the United States, if such position exists. 

“(2) If such position does not exist, or with his consent, the employee shall 
be placed in a vacant existing position, or in a new continuing position, for 
which he is qualified, available for the purposes of this section in the depart- 
ment concerned, in the same geographical area as, with rights and benefits equal 
to the rights and benefits of, and in a grade equal to the grade of, the position 
which he held immediately before his assignment to duty outside the United 
States. 

““(3) If the positions described in paragraph (1) and paragraph (2) of this 
subsection do not exist, the employee shall be placed in an additional position 
which shall be established by the department concerned for a period not in 
excess of ninety days in order to carry out the purposes of this section. Such 
additional position shall be in the same geographical area as, with rights and 
benefits not less than the rights and benefits of, and in a grade not lower than 
the grade of, the position held by the employee immediately before his assign- 
ment to duty outside the United States. 

“(4) If, within ninety days after his placement in a position under para- 
graph (3) of this subsection, a vacant existing position or new continuing 
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position, for which the employee is qualified, is available for the purposes of 
this section in the department concerned, in the same geographical area as, 
with rights and benefits equal to the rights and benefits of, and in a grade 
equal to the grade of, the position which he held immediately before his assign- 
ment to duty outside the United States, the employee shall be placed in such 
yacant existing position or new continuing position. 

“(5) If, within the ninety-day period referred to in paragraphs (3) and (4) 
of this subsection, the employee cannot be placed in a position under such 
paragraph (4), he shall be reassigned or separated under the regulations pre- 
scribed by the United States Civil Service Commission to carry out section 12 of 
the Act of June 27, 1944 (5 U.S.C. 861). 

“(6) If there is a termination of or material change in the activity in which 
the former position of the employee (referred to in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection) was located, he shall be placed, in the manner provided by para- 
graphs (2), (3), and (4), as applicable, of this subsection, in a position in the 
department concerned in a geographical area other than the geographical area 
in which such former position was located. 

“(d) Each employee who is placed in a position under paragraph (1), (2), 
(3), (4), or (6) of subsection (c) of this section shall be paid at a rate of 
basic compensation which is not less than the rate of basic compensation to 
which he would have been entitled if he had not been assigned to duty outside 
the United States. 

“(e) (1) Each employee who is displaced from a position by reason of the 
exercise of a return right under subsection (c) (1) of this section shall be 
placed, as of the date of such displacement, without reduction in seniority, 
status, and tenure, in a vacant existing position or new continuing position, for 
which he is qualified, available in the department concerned, in the same geo- 
graphical area as, with rights and benefits equal to the rights and benefits of, in 
a grade equal to the grade of, and at a rate of basic compensation not less than 
the last rate of basic compensation to which he was entitled while in, the posi- 
tion from which he is displaced. 

“(2) If the employee cannot be placed in a position under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, he shall be reassigned to a position other than the position from 
which he is displaced, or separated, under the regulations prescribed by the 
United States Civil Service Commission to carry out section 12 of the Act of 
Tune 27, 1944 (5 U.S.C. 861). 

“(f) The President may, upon his determination that such action is necessary 
in the national interest, declare that, for such period as he may specify, an 
assignment of an employee to duty in Alaska or Hawaii shall be held and con- 
sidered, for the purposes of this section, to be an assignment to duty outside the 
United States. 

“(g) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) ‘rotation’ means the assignment of civilian employees referred to in 
subsection (b) of this section to duty outside the United States and the re- 
turn of such employees to duty within the United States; and 

“(2) ‘grade’ means, as applicable, a grade of the compensation schedule 
for the General Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, or 
a grade or level of the appropriate prevailing rate schedule.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 81 of title 10 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new item: 


“1586. Rotation of career-conditional and career employees assigned to duty outside the 
United States.” 


Passed the House of Representatives April 19, 1960. 
Attest: RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk 


Senator Yarsoroucn. I appreciate the attendance of our witnesses. 
You may testify on both bills at one time, any one witness, or restrict 
your testimony to either one in which _ have a particular interest. 


Our first witness is the Honorable 
the Civil Service Commission. 
Mr. Jones. 


oger W. Jones, Chairman of 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ROGER W. JONES, CHAIRMAN, CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, if I may, first I would like to make a 
short general statement about H.R. 7758. There will be some addi- 
tional details which will be given by witnesses representing the De- 
partment of State and the Department of Defense. 

Over a period of years, the executive branch of the Congress has 
been concerned with the need for improvement in certain conditions 
affecting U.S. citizens employed overseas. By direction of the Con- 

ss, several exhaustive studies of oversea personnel problems have 
n made, including the report on oversea pay and personnel prac- 
tices made in 1953 by the chairman of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, Senator Olin D. Johnson; the report by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Civil Service Commission in 1952 pre- 
pared for the Post Office and Civil Service Committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives pursuant to Public Law 201, 82d Con- 
ess; the report of May 1956 by the Committee on Post Office and 

ivil Service of the House of Representatives on personnel programs 
and policies of the Federai Government in oversea operations, and 
others. During the same period several of the executive departments 
have been conducting studies along the same lines. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 7758, the first of the bills we have 
here today, represents a considerable amount of investigation and 
effort on the part of both legislative and executive branch personnel, 
all in an effort to achieve equity in the treatment of our personnel 
overseas. It has been studied and discussed extensively in one form 
or another over the past several years and has had the benefit of 
repeated review by expert staffs in both the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government. 

The studies and reports that I have mentioned deal at some length 
with allowances and differentials, home leave, transportation of auto- 
mobiles, and other subjects under consideration here today, and call 
attention to various inadequacies in existing policies and especially to 
differences in treatment accorded employees under different personnel 
systems. There is general agreement among them that uniformity 
of treatment is desirable where conditions of service are comparable. 

May I say parenthetically at this point that conditions of service 
in terms of comparability have been increasing quite rapidly almost 
every year since World War II, so by and large I think that the em- 
ployees of most of our agencies serving in the same general areas 
have directly comparable conditions of service. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Is that because of housing conditions im- 
proving? 

Mr. Jones. Partly housing. There has been more integration and 
coordination of programs, Senator Yarborough, and there has been 
more responsiveness to the realization that we couldn’t have startling 
discrepancies in the way in which we handle these people because it 
created unfavorable working conditions and it was bad for morale. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Where there have been wide variances in cur- 
rency and currency fluctuations, have you scaled what you paid them 
or the services which you have furnished so they would be more nearly 
comparably awarded for service in general areas? 


Depe 
woul 
ineql 
need 
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Mr. Jones. In general this is true. There are some differences as a 
result of the fact that some of the laws are not applicable to all the 
departments and agencies. The problem of that kind would be very 
largely corrected by the legislation in front of you. 

I would like to add here that H.R. 7758 does not impose uniformity 
for the sake of uniformity alone, but rather provides for the establish- 
ment of policies that are consistent and take into account the differ- 
ences in conditions of service in the various agencies, personnel systems, 
and oversea locations, 

Significant progress has been made in recent years in the direction 
of improvement and standardization of some of the benefits ——a 
to personnel stationed in foreign areas, but certain basic problems still 
exist as deterrents to the most effective development of the total over- 
sea program on a consistent and equitable basis. Further, more and 
more agencies have sought independently and have been given authori- 
ties similar to those applicable to Foreign Service personnel of the 
Department of State. The bill before you for consideration today 
would be a long stride in the direction of removing these remaining 
inequities and inadequacies, and toward providing the basic authorities 
needed by the President, the Civil Service Commission, and the depart- 
ments and agencies in order to develop suitable programs. 

First, it is the consensus of the departments and agencies that a 
single permanent statute, consolidating and making uniform existing 
authority for the payment of allowances and differentials for civilian 
employees is highly desirable. The proposed bill would accomplish 
this. It is based on the principle that the Government should compen- 
sate Federal employees serving outside the continental United States 
for additional expenses associated with such service and for differences 
in conditions of environment at oversea posts that necessitate addi- 
tional compensation as a recruitment and retention incentive. The 
bill would (1) consolidate in one act various provisions of law now 
found in several separate statutes, in order to provide a single contin- 
uing authority, uniform for all agencies, for payment of allowances 
and differentials in foreign areas, (2) provide a basis for the more 
efficient and equitable administration of allowances and differentials, 
and (3) make available to other agencies certain authorities presently 
available only to agencies authorized to use the Foreign Service Act 
provisions. 

The bill would also provide authority under which the Department 
of Defense and other agencies not covered by the Foreign Service Act 
could provide for the shipment of privately owned automobiles of 
their employees to their posts of assignment outside the continental 
United States. These employees currently must pay these shipping 
charges, which are considerable in some cases, out of their own pockets. 
These same shipping charges are paid for military and personnel 
covered under present authority of the Foreign Service Act who serve 
at the same posts. The bill is limiting in its language, so that ex- 
cessive and unnecessary shipment of automobiles will not be 
authorized. 

The bill will also correct an inequity as between employees covered 
by the Foreign Service Act and other employees serving overseas by 
Dene the authority now enjoyed by the former to return to the 
United States and to territories and possessions for periods of home 


56764 O—60-——3 
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leave between their oversea tours of duty. Employees of the State 
Department Foreign Service, the International Cooperative Adminis- 
tration, the U.S. Information Agency, the Veterans’ Administration, 
the Federal Aviation Agency, and certain other employees covered by 
the Foreign Service Act provisions now enjoy this benefit. Other 
agencies, such as the Department of Defense, have indicated a need 
for such leave, on a more limited basis, for their oversea employees 
under some conditions. 

Senator Yarsoroveu. Pardon me. That isa rollcall vote. We will 
recess for 15 minutes. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator YarsoroucH. The committee is in session. 

Mr. Jones. I will move back to page 4, Mr. Chairman. 

The bill would also provide authority under which the Department 
of Defense and other agencies not covered by the Foreign Service 
Act could provide for the shipment of privately owned automobiles 
of their employees to their posts of assignment outside the continental 
United States. These employees currently must pay these shipping 
it which are considerable in some cases, out of their own 
pockets. 

These same shipping charges are paid for military and personnel 
covered under present authority of the Foreign Service Act who serve 
at the same posts. The bill is limiting in its language, so that ex- 
cessive and unnecessary shipment of automobiles will not be author- 
ized. 

The bill will also correct an inequity as between employees covered 
by the Foreign Service Act and other employees serving overseas by 
extending the authority now enjoyed by the former to return to the 
United States and to territories and possessions for periods of home 
leave between their oversea tours of duty. 

Employees of the State Department Foreign Service, the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, the U.S. Information Agency, 
the Veterans’ Administration, the Federal Aviation Agency, and cer- 
tain other employees covered by the Foreign Service Act provisions 
now enjoy this benefit. Other agencies, such as the Department of 
Defense, have indicated a need for such leave, on a more limited 
basis, for their oversea employees under some conditions. The gen- 
eral feeling is that home leave is necessary to permit employees to 
obtain proper rest and recuperation in the United States after serv- 
ice at tropical, isolated, or other hardship posts; to permit employees 
to become reacquainted with American ideas and customs after pro- 
longed exposure to foreign influences, and to permit the employees 
to take an adequate vacation in their own country, to visit their family 
and friends, to take care of personal obligations and interests, and 
numerous other reasons. 

In some cases employees are not permitted to take their wives and 
children to their oversea post of assignment and in such instances 
home leave is especially important. It is the common practice of 
industry to grant such leave for this pu \ 

Other provisions of this bill, which the departmental representa- 
tives will discuss in more detail, are equally important and the need 
for them is compelling. We believe that the bill would provide for 
the fair and consistent treatment of employees serving the Govern- 
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ment overseas irrespective of the agency in which they are employed, 
would greatly simplify the administration of certain of our oversea 
programs, and would facilitate recruitment and retention of com- 
petent pvenel for oversea activities of the Government. We rec- 
ommend that your committee give H.R. 7758 its favorable considera- 
tion. 

If I say, Mr. Chairman, I would like to re again just the major 
subjects that the provisions of the bill deal with. The first is the 
issue Of quarters allowance. The next is the cost-of-living allow- 
ance. The third is post differentials. The fourth is storage of 
household goods. The fifth is shipment of household effects. The 
next. is official residence expense. The next is privately owned auto- 
mobiles. Then the question of leave. And certain exemptions from 
income tax covering the allowances. And then the general provisions. 

This bill, as the committee knows, has been acted on by the House. 
We believe it is in good shape, that it needs little, if any, amendment. 
Unless something has come up within the last day or so, I doubt that 
it needs any amendment. I am not suggesting that. 

I would be prepared to speak very briefly on H.R. 10695 unless 
the committee wishes to question me about H.R. 7758. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Do you have any questions, Senator Fong? 

Senator Fone. In this bill are you taking away any benefit that 
they now have? an 

Mr. Jones. No. 

Senator Fone. I have no further questions. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Chairman Jones, I notice that the House 
has a rather lengthy report accompanying this, and I think that it 
will answer some questions and save asking you questions, but I notice 
on page 5 of the House report in estimating the cost of this, they 
estimate the cost for the Department of Defense, and they give the 
number of employees overseas for the different departments, but I 
don’t see any other estimate right there. Do you know what the over- 
all cost of the bill would be per year? That is the first question that 
will be asked of the committee when it is presented. 

Mr. Jones. I regret, Mr. Chairman, I do not have that figure. I do 
not know whether Mr. Wheeless has that or someone else has that. 
Mr. Hull of the Department of State has an estimate which he could 
give either now or when he testifies. 

Senator YarsoroucH. We will wait until he testifies. You will 
have a complete cost of the bill covering all the departments? 

Mr. Huu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Mr. Jones, what are the schedules of leave 
time in the United States for those who have served overseas? I pre- 
sume that the time of leave granted in oversea stations depends on 
the amount of time the particular employee has been overseas when he 
comes back. 

Mr. Jones. In general, that is correct, sir, yes. 

Senator YarsoroucH. The Government has a table, I presume, that 
is, those departments of the Government that already have such a 


pro ? 
Mr. Jones. Yes. 


Senator Yarsoroucu. I take it from your testimony that some de- 
partments of the Government now have adequate programs. This is 
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merely to extend those benefits to the other branches that do not now 
have them. 

Mr. Jones. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Do you have a table with you showing what 
those leave times are? 

Mr. Jones. I do not have that. Here again, sir, I think that is 
covered in the testimony of the Department of Defense. With respect 
to the other bill, H.R. 10695, this is a matter to which I have given 
some personal attention, both at the Civil Service Commission and 
prior to that in the Bureau of the Budget. I have been very much 
impressed with the need for a rotation bill for a considerable period 
of years, backed up by some personal observations I have made in 
trips throught he Pacific in some of the most difficult of our posts 
there. I have no formal statement about this bill except to indicate 
to you that in my judgment, both as a personnel man and as a former 
budget man for many years, this is one of the most important minor 
pieces of legislation that has come before the Congress for a long 
time. 

I say minor in the sense that it is not of earth-shaking consequence 
in terms of overall national impact or international impact, but I 
think important for three reasons, which I would like to speak to very 
briefly, if I may, sir. 

First, we have failed to face up to the problem of the need for rota- 
tion legislation partly as the result of unbelief on the part of Ameri- 
cans that our worldwide responsibilities were going to last as they 
have. At the end of World War II everyone in this room remembers 
what happened to our Armed Forces. e wanted to get them home 
as quickly as possible. 

e assumed that our period of world responsibilities was rapidly 
drawing to a close. Much of the same | eee m A has prevailed with 
respect to our program that we have undertaken since then. We have 
enacted authorizations for mutual security and for defense assistance 
on a year to year basis. We have tended to think that next year 
things were going to be better and perhaps we could liquidate this 
oversea staff. 

Actually this is not true and I am sure we are now agreed, if we 
have not been in the past, for a good many years to come we are going 
to have major oversea responsibilities which will take the very best 
people that we can get to discharge them. 

The second piece of almost folklore that has grown up is a most in- 


correct assumption—and I would say not = In correct. perspective 


by such books as “The Ugly American”—that most of the employees 
we have overseas are second rate. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. I am sure that the Members of the House and the Senate who 
have had oversea travel in recent years are aware of the generally high 
caliber of the people we have serving overseas. 
en we extended civil service overseas a little over 4 years ago, 
we tried very hard to take an awfully good look at the people who went 
— oe jobs to make sure that there was no watering down of caliber 
o ple. 
However, the fact remains that this impression prevails, and it pre- 
vails in part by reason of the fact that some of the best: people in Fed- 
eral service have been extremely reticent to take oversea posts by virtue 
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of the fact that there could be no guarantee whatsoever that they 
would be returned to jobs of equal rank, status, and pay when they 
came back. 

In part, this has been our fault in the executive branch, perhaps be- 
cause we have been unable to find an effective administrative means 
for building some of these oversea jobs into the base of our employ- 
ment. In part it has been because of the operations of certain other 
status. The Veterans’ Preference Act, for example, has created some 
very real problems in this respect. But more particularly I think it 
has been an outgrowth of the fact that we didn’t have a national phi- 
losophy of looking upon these jobs as essential and looking upon them 
as something which a man does as a part of his normal career. 

We are taking what steps we can to correct that. The departments 
are moving quite rapidly to identify those jobs which should be built 
into their permanent employment base and to identify types of jobs 
which have direct counterparts in the United States and overseas. The 
result in the service departments at least has been most encouraging, 
although it still has some way to go, and there are some things we have 
to set to rights by statute. But we are doing a far better job now of 
making it possible for people to rotate than we have been able to do 
in the past. 

This legislation would, I think, round out this picture and give 
the assurances which we need, particularly in the Department of De- 
fense, that you can say to a man: “If you will accept this position in 
Japan (or in Korea or in Okinawa or Europe or north Africa, 
wherever) we will make you a guarantee that upon the completion of 
your tour of duty you can either come back to your old job or to a job 
of like pay, seniority and status. You will not suffer by virtue of going 
overseas.” 

There has been some question in the past as to whether oversea jobs 
have been directly overgraded in order to provide a kind of recruit- 
ment incentive to people. We in the Civil Service Commission have 
looked at this very intensively. We do not find that there is an over- 
grading of oversea jobs. In fact, I suspect if we could do a simul- 
taneous inspection of all oversea posts, we would find that there was 
a smaller percentage of overgrading in oversea jobs than there is in 
the United States. 

The final point I would like to make with respect to this liquida- 
tion is that in getting the best man that we can to take an assignment, 
= have to be able to promise him more than a job when he comes 
home. 

We must tell him that this oversea service is a basic part of the 
training and experience which he needs to serve more adequately in 
jobs of higher responsibility as he moves on up the line. 

I am sure from rather personal observation and many interviews 
that there are countless numbers of jobs in the Pentagon, in our major 
commands, of which Mr. Watts will speak; the Air Materiel Com- 
mand, for example, the Federal Aviation Agency, many others, in 
which an absence of sound oversea experience would be a very con- 
siderable detriment to the individual in terms of having to “a the 
policies, develop the management techniques, the oversea administra- 
tion that is necessary to run from stateside. 
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I hope, therefore, that the committee will report this bill favorably. 
The details again of its operation, what it will and won’t do, will be 
covered in the testimony of the witnesses who will come after me. I 
wanted to speak only about the overall import, and my absolute con- 
viction that the bill is necessary, that it will accomplish the purposes 
that it is designed to accomplish, and that we will have a far better 
service afterward. 

One little word in closing. On the House side there was consid- 
erable interest in the question of persons who perhaps had stayed 
overseas too long. Some people undoubtedly have stayed overseas 
too long. Now the extent to which this fact can be attributed that 
to the absence of this sort of legislation I do not know. There are 
people who just plain like the excitement and the difference of living 
away from the United States. nr 

There are some people who like to live under hardship conditions. 
There are other people who want to stay overseas because they have 
married wives in other countries and have sort of built themselves 
into those economies. 

Some of this is good. But I think any person can stay too long. 
They must remember they are Americans, and they are there to carry 
out national policies of the United States of America, and they are not 
there because of any attachment or liking they may have for the place 
in which they happen to be stationed. 

Legislation of this sort will minimize the number of cases where 
people, so to speak, “go native.” One of the Members of the House 
referred to the popular expression that has been used, “rice paddy 
daddy.” These people are very, very much in the minority. I suppose 
you could count them in terms of scores rather than in terms of hun- 


reds. 

But I would say to the committee with all sincerity that this is not 
designed to correct a large-scale expatriation type of thing that has 
grown up because people have been sent overseas and then been per- 
mitted to stay too long. 

I think that is all I would have to say about this bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, except I would be glad to answer any questions about it or what 
is in it or refer those questions to the departmental representatives. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Senator Fong,.do you have any questions? 

Senator Fona. I have no questions. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Mr. Jones, do you have any statistical tables 
showing the average length of tour of duty overseas for civilian 
employees? 

Mr. Jones. I don’t think we can safely make an average because it 
varies with the conditions of climate and environment and so forth 
that pertain to the individual post, the degree of hardship that is as- 
sociated with it, and other factors, such as, for example, whether it is 
possible to take your family with you. 

While there are some short tours of duty of less than 2 years, we 
are moving generally in the direction of about a 2-year minimum in 
most posts. There may be some still that will have to be kept under 
that where there is great hardship involved, isolation, or adverse 
climate. 

Where the climate is more equable and the living conditions are 
more like what we have in the United States, the tours of duty are 
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. for a minimum of 2 years with an expectation of extension; in other 
words, you come home for home leave for 2 years, and then go back 
for 2 years. And there are some now for 3 years. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. The Government then has no civilian em- 
ployees overseas who have been there for over 4 years? 

Mr. Jones. Oh, no, we have a good many employees who have been 
there for a longer period of time. There are a number of teachers 
who have been in foreign posts for 8, 10 or more years. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. You are speaking of the newer assignments? 

Mr. Jones. People are given the opportunity to what is sometimes 
called “extend.” They may extend their period of service overseas if 
they have particular specialties which are needed and if there is no 
compelling reason to bring them back. When they initially go, the 
period in some cases is as short as a year under a contract, but we are 
moving more in the direction of a 2-year minimum except in a very 
few spots, and in many places 3 years. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I have had a number of complaints from 
Americans who have gone overseas either as tourists or to visit mem- 
bers of their families who are stationed there either in military or 
civilian service. 

I have had quite a number of complaints in the past year or two 
about the American civilian personnel working for the Government 
along the line that you have mentioned there. They have said, well, 
we are very disappointed with the Americans over there about their 
attitude, not about their capabilities for the job, but they said they had 
lost interest in the United States, didn’t care what was going on, and 
expressed the wish that they wouldn’t be sent back. These were all 
practically in the European area which I have heard. 

Mr. Jones. Unfortunately, I have had no personal experience with 
the European area, so I can’t speak. There have been a number of 
instances where I have been told that that attitude of mind would be 
dissipated by legislation of this sort. People have been discouraged 
where they knew their tour of duty was about to be up and have made 
application for job back in the United States and found it would be 
difficult or impossible to guarantee that there would be any job when 
they came back. This cuts morale. 

Senator YarBoroucu. So this provision (c) which reads: 

(ec) The right to return to a position in the United States granted under this 
section shall be without reduction in the seniority, status, and tenure held by 
the employee immediately before his assignment to duty outside the United 
States and the employee shall be placed, not later than thirty days after the date 
on which he is determined to be immediately available to exercise such right, in 
accordance with the following provisions : 

Without taking the time to read all those requirements which run 
for several pages, does that merely give him a right to go back to the 
status he had before he went overseas ? 

Suppose he served for 3 years overseas, does he lose promotions 
by being overseas? 

Mr. Jones. The bill does not make it mandatory that he be kept at 
the same grade that he may have obtained overseas, but there is noth- 
ing which prevents him from being appointed in the same grade which 
he has attained overseas, and in many cases where there had been an 
overseas promotion he would in fact come back to that type of job. 
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aon Yarsoroucn. He has a mandatory right not to be cut down 
ow. 

Mr. Jones. Not to be cut down below the point at which he was 
before he went overesas. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Thank you, Mr. Jones. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. The next witness which we have listed this 
afternoon is Mr. Dayton W. Hull. 


STATEMENT OF DAYTON W. HULL, CHIEF, ALLOWANCE DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Hutu. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, my name is Dayton W. 
Hull. I am Chief of the Allowances Division, Department of State. 
IT have held this position for the past 10 years. 

I am appearing before the subcommittee because of the Department 
of State’s deep interest in this bill. The Secretary of State has for the 
past 12 years exercised the authority vested by law in the President to 
issue governmentwide regulations affecting payment of foreign area 
allowances. As the agency responsible for prescribing these regula- 
tions governing allowances and post diffierential for all U.S. citizen 
civilian employees of the Government in foreign areas, the Depart- 
ment is naturally interested in the enactment of this bill. 

The bill represents a step forward in equalizing benefits for employ- 
ees abroad and will eliminate a large number of existing inequities. 

Before entering upon a discussion of what this bill does and why we 
believe it a bill worthy of enactment, I would like to present for the 
study of the committee a detailed analysis of the provisions of H.R. 
7758. This has been prepared jointly by the several agencies who have 
worked in the preparation of this bit With the permission of the 
subcommittee, I would like to have this analysis inserted in the record 
while I emphasize just the highlights of the bill. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. It will be received and printed as part of the 
record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 
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DETAILS OF THE PROVISIONS OF H.R. 7758 


1. Quarters Allowance 


(a) Continuation for all Agencies of Present Authority to Provide Overseas 
Quarters or Grant Allowances in Lieu of Government Quarters 


Principal features as taken from the Standardized Regulations of the 
Department of State: 


l. Either a quarters allowance or free government quarters are 
furnished to each American citizen civilian employee living 


in a foreign area by reason of his employment by the U. S. 
Government. 


The quarters allowance is paid as a reimbursement of allowable 
costs incurred up to established ceilings. 


The quarters allowance is not paid concurrently with temporary 
lodging allowance or travel per diem. Nor :3 it paid if free 
government quarters are provided. 


(b) Extension to Non-Foreign Affairs Agencies of Temporary Lodging 
Allowance Upon First Arrival at New Post 


Principal features as taken from the Standardized Regulations of the 
Department of State: 


i. Temporary lodging allowance is given to help newly arrived 
employees defray expenses of hotel rooms while locating 
residence quarters and awaiting arrival of furniture. 


Temporary lodging allowance can be used only within the first 
three months after first arrival at a post. 


Temporary lodging allowance is not paid concurrently with the 
quarters allowance or travel per diem. 


Expenses for meals are not included in the temporary lodging 
allowance. 


Posts are grouped into 15 classes varying with lodging costs at 
hotels used by government employees. A maximum rate is set 


for each class. The amount paid is the actual cost or the maximum 
whichever is less. 
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Comments fromHouse Report: 


The Committee emphasizes that this temporary allowance 
will cover only average prices for adequate but not luxurious 
accommodations, including lodging, heat, light, fuel, and water. 
It is allowed while the employee is locating and arranging for 
suitable quarters and awaiting the arrival of his furniture. 
Assurance has been given to the Committee that this policy will 
be spelled out in the administrative regulations governing such 
allowance. 


The Report also points out that existing law provides that 
the amount paid as a temporary lodging allowance to employees 
of foreign-affairs agencies may not exceed the amount of the per 
diem that would be allowable to the employee and his family if 
they were in travel status. This provision is omitted from H.R. 
7758 for two reasons. 


1. Temporary lodging rates are established to cover only the 
cost of hotel rooms, whereas per diem rates cover this 
and the cost of meals as well. Per diem rates are there- 
fore usually more than double temporary lodging allowance 
rates. By definition, in other words, the temporary lodging 
rate never exceeds the travel per diem otherwise allowable. 
Thus the present limitation never applies. 


Even if a ceiling were necessary, it is inequitable to base it 
on the per diem otherwise allowable because no per diem is 
authorized for families of employees of non-foreign-affairs 
agencies. For such an employee, if he had a large family, 
not even his room costs would be covered by the allowance. 


Additional Comments: 


The extension of the temporary lodging allowance so that it 
will be available to all employees who may be faced with heavy hotel 
expenses upon first arrival at a post is seen as a needed imjrove- 
ment. Morale suffers when two employees arrive at a post together, 
are booked into the same hotel, pay the same room rate, but receive 
a different allowance. At present the employee of a foreign-affairs 
agency receives the temporary lodging allowance to defray his 
expenses, while the other employee receives the regular quarters 
allowance, which is much lower, since it is based upon the cost of 
a house or apartment and not upon the cost of a hotel room. 
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(c) Addition for all Agencies of Temporary Lodging Allowance at End 
of Tour of Duty 


Principal features: 


This allowance would be identical with the present temporary 
lodging allowance authorized foreign-affairs agencies, except that 
it would be paid for periods of up to one month at the end of a tour 
of duty, as opposed to the beginning of a tour. 


Comments from House Report: 


1. Generally, an employee moves to a hotel for a short period 
just prior to leaving his post. Thus he avoids another full 
month's rent and allows time for the completion of departure 
arrangements. 


2. The right to a full month's temporary lodging allowance 
does not automatically follow from the receipt of transfer 
or separation orders. Cnly as much of the month will be 
allowed as is justified by the circumstances. 


Additional Comments: 


Employees are transferred at the con venience of the Government 
and are seldom able to control the timing of departure. It is viewed as 
unfair that employees should be put to the personal expense of the extra 
cost of hotel rooms when they vacate their privately leased quarters 
just prior to leaving the post. Sparing use of this payment is envisaged 
since most employees will prefer not to move from regularly established 
quarters until the day of departure if it can be avoided. Regulations 
will spell out strict administration of this authority. 


(d) Extension to Non-Foreign-Affairs Agencies of Water as a Utility to be 
Covered by the Quarters Allowance 


Comments from House Report: 


Existing law permits the quarters allowance to cover rent, heat, 
light, fuel, gas, and electricity. Foreign-affairs agencies may include 
water in addition to the other utilities specified. This section of the 
bill extends such authority to all Government agencies. 


Additional Comments: 
This is an example of the small differences in the allowances 


authority among agencies. While water at most posts is not an 
expensive item, no reason for a difference in treatment among 
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the agencies khzs been advanced. 


(e) Addition for all Agencies of Authority to Reimburse Employees for 


Initial Repairs to Make Substandard Dwellings Habitable 


Comments from House Report: 


1. 


2. 


The purpose of this allowance is to make substandard or 
uninhabitable dwellings suitable for occupancy. 


At certain posts of assignment, habitable quarters are not 
obtainable unless the employee bears substantial costs for 
necessary basic repairs, alterations, and improvements. 


It is not intended that the allowance cover any alteration 
which is not basic to making a dwelling habitable, such as 
redecorating. 


The government agencies could require that the lease contain wher- 
ever feasible provisions permitting a change of lessees without change 
in other provisions of the lease in order that the quarters concerned 
could be made available to another employee in the event of the trans- 
fer or separation of the original tenant. 


The House has approved the allowance only on the understand- 
ing that appropriate regulations will be issued to provide that 
the total cost for an employee will not exceed his normal 
maximum authorized quarters allowance for two years. 


Additional Comments: 


1. 


The need to pay for initial repairs to make substandard quarters 
habitable is limited to a few areas of the world. These areas 
are characterized by a dearth of houses or apartments in 
reasonable repair and by a heavy influx of persons seeking 
housing. Army and Air Force personnel in provincial France, 
Spain, and Italy, and in cities such as Tokyo and Seoul have 
encountered these conditions. 


Authority to reimburse employees for initial repairs would be 
utilized only in specific areas and for specific periods of time. 
For those few employees affected, however, this authority 
would enable them to avoid the undesirable choice between 
living for two years in a house, say, without inside plumbing 
or spending large sums out-of-pocket to install such plumbing. 
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Modest expenditures of funds to implement this provision 
are foreseen by the agencies concerned. This is assured 

by the House Committee understanding and Executive Branch 
agreement that the payment over a period of two years to any 
one employee for quarters allowance and initial repair costs 
may not exceed his maximum quarters allowance entitlement 
for two years. 


(f) Extension to Non-Foreign-Affairs Agencies of Authority for Advance 
Payment of All Allowances 


NOTE: Authority to pay all allowances in advance appears in the 
general provisions of the bill, since existing law authorizes 
advance payment of all allowances to foreign affairs agencies. 
In practice, however, the foreign-affairs agencies which now 
have this authority are using it only for making advance rent 
payments. 


Principal features as taken from applicable Department of State 
Instruction: 


1. Authority for payment of quarters allowances in advance is 
restricted to localities where local customs necessitate such 
advance payments and where the individual lessor requires 
it. 


Employees granted advance payments are required to negotiate 
a minimum advance rental payment. Whenever possible, pre- 
payment leases must contain a thirty-day cancellation dase, 
provide for refund of the remaining portion of the prepaid rent 
in case of cancellation, and provide the privilege of subletting 
to another employee, as required. 


Advance payment of quarters allowances may not be made for 
a period less than three months nor for more than one year 
unless specifically authorized by the Vepartment. The maxi- 
mum amounts that may be paid in advance for any given period 
may not exceed the annual rate of the authorized maximum 
quarters allowance, or the total rent cost for the period of the 
lease, whichever is less. 


Comments from House Report: 


1. An advance of funds which is not subsequently covered by 
allowances accrued to the employee concerned will be 
recoverable by the Government. Recovery may be 


effected by set-off against salary, retirement credit, 
or other amount due from the Government. 
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Additional Comments: 


1. 


The granting of quarters allowances in advance has been 
authorized by the Department of State during the past 

three years only for approximately fifty of its overseas 

posts. Efforts to hold the need for advances to a minimum 

have been reasonably successful. In those few areas where 

it has been determined that advance payments must be made 

in order to secure adequate housing, it is felt that all employees 
of the Government should have the privilege of drawing their 
quarters allowances in advance, there being no reason for 
different treatment of employees faced with the same problem. 


Amortization of rental advances is effected by pay period. On 
the employee's separation or transfer from the post, the unliquidated 
portion of the advance must be repaid. 


In a few instances in which substantial losses would have been 
suffered because of unusual circumstances such as the evacuation 
of Baghdad in July, 1958, the Department has agreed to grant 
employees special allowances to relieve them of the loss incurred. 
The strict language of the bill as presently drafted appears to 
preclude such relief and to require that in all cases any advance 
not subsequently earned must be recovered from the employee. 
In order to provide some needed flexibility and to prevent 
unwarranted hardship when the inability to earn the allowance 
necessary to repay the advance is not the fault of the employee, 
an amendment to the bill would be desirable. A similar 
situation exists in connection with the training of Government 
employees as provided by PL 85-507 of July 7, 1958. That law 
also provides for recovery of the expenses of training when an 
employee fails to fulfill his agreement to continue in the Govern- 
ment service. The following flexibility, however, is provided 

in that law: 


"The head of the department concerned may, 
in accordance with regulations of the Commission, 
waive in whole or in part any right of recovery 
under this subsection, if it is shown that such 
recovery would be against equity and good con- 
science or against the public interest." 


A similar authority is suggested for inclusion in this bill, as 
a sentence to be added at the end of Section 202, as follows: 
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"The head of the Government agency concerned 
may, in accordance with regulations of the Presi- 
dent, waive in whole or in part any right of recovery 
under this subsection, if it is shown that such 
recovery would be against equity and good conscience 
or against the public interest."' 


2. Cost-of-Living Allowance 


(a) Continuation for all Agencies of Present Authority to Pay Post Allowances 
to Compensate for Living Costs Higher than in Washington, D. C. 


Principal features taken from the Standardized Regulations of the 
Department of State: 


1. The post allowance is a cost-of-living allowance paid to 
civilian employees assigned to foreign posts where the 
cost of living (excluding quarters) is substantially higher 
than in Washington. 


No post allowances are paid to employees assigned to any 
post that does not exceed Washington costs by as much as 
21/2 percent. Determinations are based upon reports 
received from each post showing approximately 700 prices. 
Consideration is given to the amount of goods purchased 
from local markets, from commissaries when available, 
and to goods shipped to the post at the time of assignment. 


When all prices and necessary adjustments have been taken 
into consideration, any post allowance that is paid represents 
the amount necessary to enable the employee at the post to 
purchase with his salary and allowance goods and services 
equivalent to those he could purchase in Washington with 

his salary alone. 


At approximately two-thirds of the posts in foreign areas, 
costs do not warrant post allowances. 


The cost of living is surveyed at each foreign post at least 
annually, and rates are adjusted as indicated by the survey. 
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Comments from House Report: 


These provisions of the bill consolidate and continue existing 
authority for Government agencies generally to pay post allowances 
to employees to compensate for higher living costs in certain foreign 
areas. 


(b) Continuation for all Agencies of Authority to Pay a Transfer Allowance 
Upon An Employee's Assignment to Duty at any Post in a Foreign Area 


and at a Post in the United States Between Foreign Assignments 


Principal features taken from the Standardized Regulations of the 
Department of State: 


Ls The transfer allowance is intended to reimburse partially an 
employee for the additional expense incurred because of the 
necessity for changing types of clothing, providing insurance 
on shipments of household goods, and replacing furniture and 
household equipment as necessary because of transfer to a 
new environment. 


Transfer allowance payments range in size up to $175, depend- 
ing upon the size of the employee's family and the climatic zone 
to which an employee is transferred. At present, no payment 
is authorized for transfers which do not involve a change in 
climatic zone. Approximately two-thirds of all transfers fall 
in this non-payment category. 


A variation of the transfer allowance is payable upon transfer 
to a post in the continental United States between assignments 
to posts abroad. This allowance is referred to as the "Home 
Service Transfer Allowance." 


Comments from House Report: 


This provision of the bill consolidates and continues existing 
authority for Government agencies generally to pay transfer allowances. 


(c) Addition for all Agencies of the Authority to Pay the Existing Separate- 
Maintenance Allowance whenever the Family must be Maintained Away 
from the Post of Assignment but Remains within the Country of 
Assignment 
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Comments from House Report: 


1. The separate-maintenance ailowance is intended to assist 
an employee who is compelled -- because of adverse living 
conditions at his post of assignment or for the convenience 
of the Government -- to meet the additional expense of 
maintaining, elsewhere than at his post of assignment, his 
wife or his dependents, or both. 


This provision of the bill consolidates, with one important 
change, the existing authority for Government agencies to 
pay separate maintenance allowances. 


Existing law authorizes payment of the separate maintenance 
allowance when the family must be maintained elsewhere than 
in the country of assignment. This bill would change the word 
"country" to 'post.'' This change would permit payment of the 
separate-maintenance allowance when it is essential that the 
employee maintain his family away from his post of assign- 
ment, although not necessarily outside the country of assign- 
ment. 


Additional Comments: 


l. This allowance is rarely paid, since the conditions at a post 
compelling family separation and warranting an extra allowance 
payment seldom occur. When such conditions do occur, this 
allowance is extremely important if the employee is not to bear 
a heavy financial burden through no fault of his own. 


The improvement that will be made by changing the word "country" 
to "post" is best illustrated by a large country such as India. Riots 
and strife could occur in Bombay, while Delhi would be extremely 
safe. With the revised wording of the law, it would not be necessary 
for the employee to send his family to another country for safety; 

he could send them to another post in the same country and retain 
his eligibility for the allowance. 


(d) Continuation for all Agencies of Present Authority to Provide an Allowance 
to Cover Additional Costs of Securing Adequate Education of Dependents 


Principal features as taken from the Standardized Regulations of the 
Department of State: 
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Education allowances are granted only at those posts where 
the costs of adequate schooling in grades 1 through 12 are 

in excess of the costs that would be incurred for a child in 

a United States public school. 


If adequate schools are available at the post, no allowance 
is established for a school away from the post. 


If no adequate school exists at a post, an allowance rate is 
established that is based on the costs of attending the nearest 
and least expensive adequate school. 

If a United States Military Dependents' school is available at 
a post, no education allowance is paid for a child to attend 
any other school in a foreign country, unless special circum- 
stances of illness or distance prevent attendance. 


Comments from House Report: 


This provision of the bill consolidates and continues the existing 
authority of Government agencies generally to grant an education 
allowance. 


(e) Extension to Non-Foreign-Affairs Agencies of Authority to Pay the Trave| 
Expenses of Dependents who are Transported to and from the United State 
to Obtain a Secondary or Undergraduate College Education, not to Exceed 
one Trip Each Way for Each Dependent 7 


Principal features as taken from the Foreign Service Manual: 


A. Payment of a child's travel expenses to the United States is 
authorized for the purpose of securing secondary schooling 
or college education. 


The travel may not exceed one trip each way for each child 
for the purpose of obtaining each type of education. 


The first trip for obtaining a secondary or college education 
must originate outside the continental limits of the United 
States. 


The child must have been abroad continuously not less than 

45 days prior to the date he will commence travel to the Unitea 
States. This 45-day requirement is not applicable when the 
child's transportation abroad within the 45-day period was not 
at Government expense. 
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Comments from House Report: 


ie Under existing law, foreign-affairs agencies provide three 
choices to employees having high-school-age dependents: 


a. a child of high-school age may be entered in a secondary 
school in a foreign area and receive the applicable 
allowance; or 


the child may be sent to the United States for secondary 
education without entitlement to the allowance following 
his arrival; or 


the child may be sent to the United States for secondary 
education without the cost of the trip being paid for by 
the Government, but the employee would be entitled to 
the regularly prescribed allowance. 


This provision of the bill consolidates the travel-payment 
authority granted under existing law and extends such travel- 
payment authority to those agencies not authorized to make 
such payments at the present time. 


Additional Comments: 


Extension to non-foreign-affairs agencies of the authority to 
pay costs of transporting employees' dependents to and from 
the United States to obtain an American secondary or under- 
graduate college education is viewed as removing inequity 

in the treatment of employees serving at the same posts in 
foreign areas. 


£xisting law differs slightly from the language of the House 
Bill. The present authority to transport dependents for 
secondary and college education is contained in section 911 
(9) of the Foreign Service Act and uses the phrase "'travel 
expenses.'' These words authorize the usual expenses of 
transportation, per diem, and related travel costs. The 
proposed bill uses the phrase "the cost of transporting 
dependents, '' which would prevent payment of more than the 
actual air or ship fare. Since the House Report, in com- 
menting on other changes in language, does not comment 
on this change, the omission is believed inadvertent. 
Restoration of the phrase "'travel expenses" would continue 
present authority, and is recommended. The following 
language changes would be required (new language under- 
scored; old language bracketed): 
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Section 221 


(4) An education allowance or payment of/ transportation / 
travel costs to assist an employee with the extra- _ 
ordinary and necessary expenses not otherwise 
compensated for, incurred by reason of his service 
in any foreign area or foreign areas in providing 
adequate education for his dependents, as follows: 


** * 


(B) The /cost of transporting / travel expenses of 
dependents of an employee to and from a school in the 
United States to obtain an American secondary or 
undergraduate college education, not to exceed one 
trip each way for each dependent for the purpose of 
obtaining each type of education; but no allowance 
payments under subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
(4) shall be made for any dependent during the twelve 
months following his arrival in the United States for 
secondary education pursuant to authority contained 
in this subparagraph (B). Notwithstanding section 

111 (6) of this Act, /transportation, /travel expenses, 
for the purpose of obtaining undergraduate college 
education, may be authorized under this subparagraph 
(B), under such regulations as the President may 
prescribe, for dependents of employees who are 
citizens of the United States stationed in the Canal 
Zone. 


(f) Addition for all Agencies of Authority to Pay Education Allowances on 
Behalf of Dependents who were Transported to the United States Under 
Provisions of (e) above Provided that Such Allowances are not Paid 


During the 12 Months Following the Dependent's Arrival in the United 
States 


Comments from House Report: 


1. The language limits the prohibition on payment of allowances 
when transportation to the United States is authorized for 
secondary education purposes to the 12 months following 
arrival in the United States. 
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Present statutory language has been interpreted to prevent 
the authorization of educational travel for a child on whose 
behalf an education allowance was granted, for example, 

in the first year of secondary school even though the parent 
has been transferred to another post at which secondary 
education is not available. 


This change in language is intended only to provide needed 
flexibility without changing the basic principle that education 
allowances will not be available to a parent whose child has 
been transported to the United States at Government expense 
for the purpose of securing secondary education and continues 
to be educated in the United States. 


Additional Comments: 


The flexibility afforded by the ianguage meets the needs that 
have developed after five years of experience with the educational 
benefit program. For example, employees who transfer to a post 
where local secondary schools are inadequate will be able, under the 
new authority, to send their children back to the States to school under 
the education travel grant although an education allowance had been 
received on behalf of the child in prior secondary school years. Con- 
versely, a parent who sends his child to the United States under a travel 
grant to obtain a secondary education can receive an education allowance 
at a later date if he brings the child overseas again to continue secondary 
schooling. The allowance will not be available to the parent on behalf of 
a child in secondary grades who remains in school in the United States 
after being transported there under the travel grant to obtain a secondary 
education. 


Addition for all Agencies of Authority to Pay Travel Expenses of a Child 
to the School Where the Secondary or Undergraduate College Education 
is to be Obtained, Rather than only to the Nearest Port of Entry 


Comments from House Report: 


The language permits travel to the school or college the dependent 
is to enter rather than only to the nearest port of entry as is presently 
the case. 


Additional Comments: 
Authority to transport dependents to schools and colleges to be 


attended rather than just to the nearest United States port of entry 
permits granting the educational travel benefit in full and affords equal 
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treatment to all employees. For example, employees who are assigned 
to posts in Europe and who send dependents to Eastern schools and 
colleges are now in a more favorable position than the employees in the 
same areas who choose educational institutions in the West. The new 
language places all employees on the same basis. 


Addition for all *gencies of Authority to Pay Expenses of Travel, for the 
Purpose of Obtaining Undergraduate College Education only, by Dependen:; 
of Employees who are Citizens of the United States Stationed in the Canal 
Zone 


Comments from House Report: 


i. This provision authorizes the payment of travel expenses, under 
regulations to be prescribed by the President, for the purpose of 
obtaining undergraduate college education only, for dependents 
of employees who are citizens of the United States stationed in 
the Canal Zone. 


The provision waives section 111 (6) of the bill which defines the 
term "foreign area" as excluding the Canal Zone. 


Additional Comments: 


Making the allowances for travel to obtain undergraduate college 
education available to dependents in the Canal Zone is a logical extension 
of this benefit. Undergraduate college facilities in the Canal Zone are 
not offered beyond the first two years. Those employees who plana 
four-year college program for their children want them to spend the 
entire four-year period in one institution. 


3. Post Differential 


Continuation for all Agencies of Authority to Pay a Post Differential 
not to Exceed 25 Percent of Basic Compensation, Based on Adverse 


Conditions of Environment which Warrant Additional Compensation 
as a Recruitment and Retention Incentive 


Principal features as taken from the Standardized Regulations of the 
Department of State: 


1. The purpose of the post differential is to compensate employees 
for undesirable conditions of environment which exist at some 
posts of assignment in foreign areas. These undesirable con- 
ditions may take the form of physical hardships, hazards to 
health, and difficult conditions of living generally. 
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The post differential is intended to serve as an incentive in 
the recruitment and retention of personnel to be employed 
at the more undesirable locations. 


The post differential is authorized only for those posts at which 
the degree of hardship is in excess of that which employees are 


expected to undergo as part of the sacrifice necessarily involved 
in overseas service. 


More than one-half of the posts in foreign areas have no post 
differential. A large number of posts having a considerable 
degree of hardship do not receive post differential. 


The post differential is subject to tax as a part of gross income. 
Other allowances are not taxable. 


Comments from House Report: 


i. 


Section 231 of the bill continues and consolidates the authority now 
contained in existing law for the payment of post differential at 
foreign posts. 


The existing limitation is retained on the amount of post differential 
which may be paid by providing that additional compensation paid 
as post differential shall not exceed, in any instance, 25 percent 

of the rate of basic compensation. 


Additional Comments: 


l. 


The post differential program is seen as representing a fair and 
equitable way of rewarding those employees who accept undesir- 
able posts of assignment for long periods. 


The language of H.R. 7758 specifically includes Ambassadors as 
employees who are eligible for various allowances in the bill, 
including the post differential. At present Chiefs of Mission 
receive all applicable allowances but do not receive the post 
differential. The authority provided in the bill to pay post 
differential to Ambassadors is permissive. The Department 

of State does not plan to make such payments at this time. 
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4. Storage 


Extension to Non-Foreign-Affairs Agencies of Authority to Pay Storage 


Expenses for Household Effects Under Certain Circumstances 


i. The bill provides for the storage of an employee's household 
goods and personal effects when the employee is assigned toa 
post outside the continental United States to which he cannot 
take, or at which he is unable to use, his household goods and 
personal effects. It would permit the head of the department 
concerned to authorize the storage of household goods and 
effects in the public interest for reasons of economy. 


Comments from House Report: 


A, The general purpose of Section 311 is to provide the basis for 
the extension to all departments and agencies of authority for 
payment of the costs of storage of furniture and household and 
personal effects of employees assigned to foreign posts, and 
of certain related expenses, which is comparable to the authority 
for payment of such expenses now contained in Section 911 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, with respect to the Foreign Service 
of the United States, and in similar provisions of law with respect 
to certain other agencies. One effect of the amendment will be to 
provide a basis for payment or reimbursement of such expenses 
of all Government employees assigned to foreign posts on a 
reasonably uniform and equitable basis. 


The amendment adds in paragraph (5),(of Section 911 of the 
Foreign Service Act), for the first time, a specific weight 
limitation to the effect that in no instance shall the weight or 
volume or weight of the articles transported, under authority 
of such paragraph, exceed the maximum weight and volume 
limitations fixed by regulations, when not otherwise fixed by 
law. 


The bill authorizes storage for not to exceed 3 months of house- 
hold effects of a Foreign Service Officer or employee who is 
being separated. This would allow a period of time for the 
employee to select a permanent residence. 


5. Shipment of Household Effects 


Principal features: 


l. The bill would eliminate the 8, 750 pound maximum limitation 
on crated shipments of household effects of non-foreign-affairs 
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agency employees. The net-weight maximum allowance 
of 7,000 pounds would be retained. 


Comments from House Report: 


1, The necessary packing and crating for overseas shipment 
of household effects increases the gross weight of such 
shipments by an average of approximately 90 %. This has 
the effect of reducing the maximum net weight limitation 
on a shipment of household effects consigned overseas to 
an average of something under 4,000 pounds. 


Additional Comments: 
Bi The result of the gross-weight limitation is that employees 


are automatically restricted to a figure which, exclusive of 
packing and crating material, is considerably lower than was 


of the intended. In quite a few cases, employees shipping household 
rvice effects well within the uncrated limit of 7,000 pounds have been 
“soi forced to pay overweight shipment charges running to several 

e to 


hundred dollars. 
snses 


6. Official Residence Expense 
Extension to Non-Foreign-Affairs Agencies of Authority to Pay Costs 


of Unusual Housekeeping Expenses for the Principal Representatives 


at a Post 


Principal features as taken from the Foreign Service Manual of the 
Department of State: 


Is The official residence allotment is a partial reimbursement 
for the extra housekeeping costs due to a principal represen- 
tative's position which requires the maintenance of a house- 
hold more extensive than necessary for an officer at the post 
in a lesser capacity. 


The amount of the allotment is based upon the normal living 
pattern of senior officers at a post, the difference between 
these normal housekeeping expenses and the costs the 
principal representatives are required to bear, and the size 
and condition of the official residence at the post. 
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Comments from House Report: 


i. The principal representatives and, at times, other senior 
officials of the United States who are stationed at foreign 
posts are compelled, in the best interests of their Govern- 
ment, to maintain residences of a type which would not be 
necessary except for the positions of conspicuous responsi- 
bility which they occupy at their foreign posts. 


The Department of State has been, and will remain, the prin- 
cipal user of the authority to provide this allotment. However, 
other departments and agencies on occasion are expected to 
have need to use this authority. 


It is intended, and the committee has received full assurance, 
that this authority will continue to be used very sparingly 

and that its use for other than chief representatives of the 
United States at foreign posts will be strictly limited to unusual 
circumstances involving actual necessity. 


Reimbursement is not permitted to any individual for the 
ordinary household expenses which he would incur in any case. 
This authority is intended to extend only to the additional 
expenses necessarily incurred by chief representatives and 
senior officials of the Government in maintaining residences 
which are larger and more elaborate than otherwise would be 
required. 


Additional Comments: 


Extension of the authority to pay unusual expenses in connection 
with the operation of official residences is expected to add 
relatively few officials to the limited number now authorized 

to receive such payments. Some agencies represented overseas 
will have no officers in this category. 


The State Department as the principal current user of this 
authority makes official residence allotments to one principal 
officer at each post, and makes in addition allotments t about 
20 other top officers such as the Deputy Chiefs of Mission at 
the largest posts. 
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7. Privately Owned Motor Vehicles 


Extension to Non-Foreign-Affairs Agencies of Authority to Ship 


a ——————————— 
Privately Owned Motor Vehicles under Certain Circumstances 
a SR 


The bill would authorize the shipment of employees' 
vehicles by Government transportation or commercial 
means when the transportation is considered by the head 
of the agency to be in the interest of the Government for 
the employee to have the use of the motor vehicle at his 
post of duty. 


It would authorize the transportation of a replacement 
vehicle after four years or earlier if a replacement vehicle 
is determined to be necessary by the head of the agency. 


Comments from House Report: 


The Committee was given specific assurance that this 
authority for the transportation of privately owned motor vehicles 
would be strictly administered to insure that such transportation 
will be authorized only where it is clear that the use of an employee's 
motor vehicle will contribute to effectiveness in the performance of 
official duties, is desirable and suitable under local conditions, is 
in the interest of the Government, and is not solely for the personal 
convenience of the employee. 


The Committee intends to maintain a close watch of the costs 
exercised in the transportation of privately owned motor vehicles. 


Additional Comments: 


The agencies concerned state that the automobile shipment 
allowance will be austerely administered. For example, it is not 
contemplated that automobiles will be shipped to any U. S. employees 
stationed in Europe. The reason for this is that European automobiles, 
which are available to U. S. employees,are usually entirely adequate. 
Furthermore, the larger U. S. cars are not suitable to many narrow 
European roads and, because of their size, they tend to have a poor 
psychological effect upon Europeans who see Americans driving them. 


In other countries, where domestic cars are not available, 
however, the authority for this allowance is seen as essential, so 
that employees who need cars as part of their jobs will have them. 
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8. Leave 


(a) Extension to Foreign-Affairs Agencies of Authority for a Maximum of 


Forty-Five Days of Annual Leave Accumulation by Employees Stationeg 
Abroad 


I. Existing law provides for the accumulation of a maximum of 
30 days of annual leave for employees of the foreign-affairs 
agencies abroad. Employees of all other agencies may 
accumulate 45 days. This bill would equalize for all the 
annual leave accumulation at 45 days, thus removing an 
inequity. 


Extension to Non-Foreign-Affairs Agencies of Home -Leave Privileges 
for Employees after Twenty-Four Months of Service Abroad 


1. Existing law provides that employees abroad of non-f oreign- 
affairs agencies shall accrue annual leave on the same basis 
as is provided for employees in the States. Employees abroad 
use much of this leave locally for personal business and recreat- 
ion, so that frequently insufficient leave is available to permit 
trips home. Periodic vacations in the States are seen as desir- 
able for all U. S. citizen employees. 


The home-leave provision allows additional leave for this purpose. 
The home leave would be granted at a rate not to exceed one week 
for each four months of service. It is separate and apart from 
annual and sick leave. Home leave would be granted only to 
officers and employees who have completed at least 24 months 

of continuous service outside the U. S. The home-leave provision 


of this bill is a permissive provision that would be used only to the 
extent determined to be indicated by conditions of employment in 
particular overseas areas. 


9. Exemption from Income Tax 


Continuation for all Agencies of Exemption of Allowances (but not 
Differential) from Income Tax 


Comments from House Report: 


1. Existing law and rulings of the Internal Revenue Service provide 
that amounts received as cost-of-living allowances are not 
includible in gross income. These allowances are not considered 
as part of basic compensation for tax purposes. 
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Amounts received as salary differential to offset conditions 
of environment (not living costs) are considered by existing 
revenue rulings to be a part of compensation and hence 
taxable. 


This bill makes a number of technical amendments to the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which are necessary in order 
to conform it to the changes in legal authorities made by this 
bill. 


Additional Comments: 


Continuation of existing practices with respect to the tax status 
of allowance and differential payments appears to be appropriate. 
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_ Mr. Hutt. This bill has been developed through extensive hear- 
ings, conferences, and studies conducted during the past several years 
by the Civil Service Subcommittee of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, in cooperation with the Department of De- 
fense, the Department of State, the personnel adviser of the President, 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, the General Accounting Office, 
and other agencies having oversea responsibilities. Our aim through- 
out this period has been to develop a bill which would provide equita- 
ble and fair treatment of those civilian employees who are U.S. citi- 
zens and who are employed, for the most part, in foreign areas. 

In essence, this bill deserves our support because it is an effort to 
do justice to our employees as any good employer, whether Govern- 
ment or private, would surely attempt to do. Just one example of 
this may perhaps suffice. At the present time the law authorizes a 
temporary lodging allowance to be paid employees of the Department 
of State and related agencies when they first arrive at a new post of 
duty. This allowance is larger than the regular quarters allowance 
since it is based on the cost of hotel rooms rather than more permanent 
quarters. In the adjoining hotel room may be an employee of the De- 
partment of Justice with his family, who similarly is a new arrival 
and is looking for permanent accommodations. Despite the fact that 
they are booked into the same hotel, pay the same room rate, and in 
all respects have an identical situation, they receive a different allow- 
ance. The employee of the Department of State receives the tem- 
porary lodging allowance to defray his hotel room expenses, while 
the Department of Justice employee receives the regular—and lower— 
quarters allowance which is base eee on housing rentals. This 
kind of inequity of treatment cannot be defended. It exists solely 
because there has been no comprehensive statute to govern the pay- 
ment of allowances and differentials to U.S. citizens employed by th 
Federal Government in foreign areas, 

The most important achievement of this bill is that it provides for 
uniformity of treatment for all oversea employees to the extent justi- 
fied by comparative conditions of employment. I should like to list 
a few of the ways in which this desirable uniformity is provided. 

The bill extends to the nonforeign affairs agencies—and I should 
perhaps interrupt here to explain that the term “foreign affairs agen- 
cies” is a convenient designation for those agencies having authority 
to use the provisions of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. 
These agencies include the Department of State, Central Intelligence 
Agency, International Cooperation Administration, U.S. Information 
Agency, Foreign Agricultural Service, Veterans’ Administration, and 
the Federal Aviation Agency. All other agencies are considered, for 
the purposes of my discussion, nonforeign affairs agencies. This bill, 
then, extends to the nonforeign affairs agencies— 

(1) The authority to pay a temporary lodging allowance upon 
first arrival at a new post; 

(2) Authority to include water as a utility to be covered by the 
regular quarters allowance; 

(3) Authority for payment of allowances in advance; 

(4) Authority to pay travel expenses of children who are trans- 
ported to the United States for secondary or college education; 

(5) Authority to pay storage expenses for household effects; 
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(6) Authority to pay the cost of unusual housekeeping expenses 
for the principal representative of the Government at a post; 

(7) Authority to ship privately owned motor vehicles under 
certain limited circumstances; 

(8) Authority to grant home leave after 24 months of service 
abroad. 

While the major accomplishment of the bill is to provide for ex- 
tension of a series of minor benefits, each in itself a relatively small 
thing, the cumulative impact will greatly improve morale and em- 
ployee effectiveness. 

In addition to the foregoing extension of existing benefits, the bill 
also provides improvements and some needed flexibility in existing 
allowances and differentials. 

The first such improvement I should like to mention is the pro- 
vision that the bill makes for the payment of temporary lodging allow- 
ances at the end of a tour of duty. This allowance will be identical 
with the present temporary lodging allowance authorized foreign 
affairs agencies except that it may be paid for a period up to 1 month 
at the end of a tour of duty instead of just at the beginning of a 
tour. An employee is transferred at the convenience of the Gov- 
ernment and may have to vacate his privately leased quarters just 
prior to leaving his post. By terminating his lease and moving to a 
hotel for a short period, he avoids another full month’s rent. Most 
employees will not have occasion to use this particular allowance 
since no one moves from his regular quarters to a hotel if it can be 
avoided, but for the employee who has a large family and requires 
a few days in a hotel before departure this allowance will be im- 
portant. 


The second improvement is the addition of authority to reimburse 
employees for initial repairs to make substandard dwelling habitable. 
In some provincial areas in Europe and the Far East the only avail- 
able dwellings do not have adequate wiring for electrical appliances 
or they lack workable = At the present time an employee 

2 


who rents one of these homes, usually for less than the maximum al- 
lowance to which he is entitled, must bear the cost for necessary basic 
repairs. As an assurance that this authority will not get out of hand 
the bill provides that the total cost that may be reimbursed the em- 
ployee may not exceed his normal maximum authorized quarters 
allowance for 2 years. Here again there will be very few employees 
affected, but those who are will find it an important allowance. 

The third improvement is a change in existing law to permit pay- 
ment of the separate maintenance allowance whenever a family must 
be maintained away from the employee’s post of assignment but re- 
mains within the country of assignment. Existing law permits the 
payment of this allowance only if the employee is compelled to main- 
tain his family in another country. The bill changes this requirement 
to permit payment when the family is being maintained away from the 
post of assignment. I call your attention to the fact that this pay- 
ment may be granted only when the family must be maintained away 
from the post. It cannot be a mere choice of the employee. 

Fourth, the bill will remove a limitation in the present education al- 
lowance which has prevented necessary flexibility of choice. At pres- 
ent the parent has a one-time choice. He either applies for an educa- 
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tion allowance to meet the expenses of securing the equivalent of a 
free public education for his child, or he applies for a travel grant to 
the United States. When such an employee is moved to another post 
where educational circumstances may be different he cannot change his 
choice. Let us take an example. 

An employee may be stationed in Accra, Ghana, where there is no 
suitable high school. He applies for a travel grant to send his child 
back to a boarding school in the United States. After a year or 2 he 
is transferred to Geneva where there is a very fine international 
school, albeit expensive. Since he has been given a travel grant, the 
present law will not permit him to receive an education allowance if 
he brings the child to his new post to continue high school education, 
The change that this bill makes is to permit flexibility, so that after 
a period of 12 months the prohibition on payment of allowances when 
transportation to the United States has been authorized will no longer 


apply. 

Phe fifth improvement also relates to the educational problem of 
the parent stationed abroad. Present law authorizes the payment of 
travel to the nearest port of entry in the United States. The parent 
must pay any additional cost to get his child to the high school or col- 
lege he has selected. This has meant an unfortunate discrimination 
against employees assigned to Europe, for example, whose ties have 
been to Western United States. They must pay the transportation 
expenses from New York west. The bill will permit — of 
travel expenses to the school were the education is to be obtained 
rather than only to the nearest port of entry. This is a logical step 
in equalizing costs between the employee stationed abroad and the em- 
ployee who is stationed in the United States. 

The reference I have just made to paying travel expenses brings me 
to the need for some technically perfecting amendments to the bill 
as passed by the House. Existing law, when referring to the trans- 
portation of dependents for secondary and college education, uses the 
phrase “travel expenses.” These words authorize the usual expenses 
of transportation, per diem, and related travel costs. The bill as 
passed by the House uses the phrase “the cost of transporting depend- 
ents,” which would prevent payment of more than the actual air or 
ship fare. Since the House report, in commenting on other changes in 
language, does not mention this change, we believe the House did not 
intend any change. The necessary amendment to restore the wording 
of existing law is to substitute the words “travel expenses” for the 
word “transportation” in section 221 where it appears. The clerk of 
the committee has been provided with the necessary word changes. 

A second amendment which we believe is desirable relates to section 
202 of the bill which directs the recovery of any allowances paid in 
advance which are not later earned by the employee. Present law 
does not specifically require recovery of advances not subsequently 
earned, although such recovery is the normal practice. In the past, 
the Department of State has granted relief when the failure to earn 
the allowance has resulted from unusual circumstances. When For- 
eign Service employees, for example, were evacuated from Bagdad 
in July 1958 they left behind houses on which local custom had re- 


quired them to make up to 2 years advance payment of rent. Despite 
repeated efforts, no refunds could be obtained from the landlords. 
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In these circumstances the Department granted the employees special 
allowances to relieve them of the losses incurred. In order to prevent 
unwarranted hardship, the Department believes that an arrangement 
similar to that provided in the Government Employees Training Act 
should be adopted. That law permits the head of a department, 
in accordance with regulations of the Civil Service Commission, to 
waive the right of recovery of expenditures for training if it is shown 
that recovery will be against equity and good conscience. We sug- 
gest a similar authority for inclusion in this bill at the end of section 
902. The clerk of the committee has been provided with this wording. 

Let me make it clear that such authority to waive repayment will 
never be used when the loss results from an action within the control 
of an employee or when he is transferred from a post at his own 


uest. 
we other typographical changes are required. On page 23, line 
8, the fiscal year should be changed to 1961 since the 1960 fiscal year is 
about toend. And on page 23, line 23, section 1131 should be followed 
by parentheses (1) ‘alk parentheses (2) to be consistent with what is 
actually being repealed by line 20. 

In this discussion of H.R. 7758 I have summarized the various ways 
in which existing benefits are being extended to employees of the 
so-called nonforeign affairs agencies. There is one instance of exten- 
sion to the Foreign Service of a privilege now available to the non- 
foreign affairs agencies. Present law authorizes the employees of 
nonforeign affairs agencies to ac ‘umulate annual leave up to a maxi- 
mum of 45 days. In the Foreign Service it may be accumulated 
only to 30 days. The bill will provide for the foreign affairs agen- 
cies 2 maximum accumulation of 45 days, thus making the accumula- 
tion of leave permissible to a uniform maximum for all oversea 
employees. 

ike any bill that attempts to refine, improve, consolidate, and make 
uniform various provisions of law, this bill is complex and it may be 
dificult to understand. If I can assist the committee in any way in 
clarifying the various provisions I would be most happy to do so. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Senator Fong? 

Senator Fone. I have no questions. 

a YarsoroucH. Do the members of the staff have any ques- 
tions 

Mr. Futter. Mr. Hull, could you give us the approximate cost of 
the implementation of this bill ? 

Mr. Hutt. It will be divided into two parts. The House report 
calls attention to the fact that the total expense of the bill is $2,900,000. 
They were considering only the expenses to be incurred by the De- 
partment of Defense. Their witnesses will perhaps refine that figure. 

The figure for the remaining nonforeign affairs agencies that will 
be affected is very small. I doubt if it will exceed $50,000 per year. 

The reason is, as you will note from my testimony, that the bill 
generally is extending to the nonforeign affairs agencies, including 
the Department of Defense and its constituents, a number of benefits. 
It is those benefits which will cost the Department of Defense addi- 
tional money. Those benefits currently exist for the Department of 
State and the foreign affairs agencies with one or two very modest ex- 
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ceptions, so that it is believed that the only additional cost will be 
less than $50,000 over what has been cited in the House report. 

Senator Yarsorouen. I would like to ask a question at this point. 

Do you mean $50,000 other than that for the employees of the De- 
partment of Defense? 

Mr. Hutu. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You mean for all of the other employees 
the additional cost of only $50,000 and the whole cost of the bill would 
be $50,000 per year added to the Department of Defense estimate of 
the cost of its department ? 

Mr. Hutt. Yes, sir. That is the case, owing to the fact that so many 
of the agencies in the past few years have acquired these various bene- 
fits through separate legislation. Just last summer the Veterans’ 
Administration was the beneficiary of a law which provides Foreign 
Service type benefits to their employees abroad. The Federal Avia- 
tion Agency is also one, similarly, within the last year or so, which 
has joined this group. 

As there are relatively few employees left who, outside the De- 
partment of Defense, do not already have most of the benefits cov- 
ered by this bill, my estimate of $50,000 will cover them. 

Mr. Fuuter. Mr. Hull, this bill would extend to nonforeign affairs 
agencies the authority to pay the cost of unusual housekeeping ex- 
penses for the principal representative. 

Could you identify typical positions in agencies other than the 
Foreign Service which would be eligible for this? 

Mr. Hout. It is a bit difficult for me to identify them outside the 
Foreign Service since I am, of course, most familiar with the posi- 
tions that are attached to the Department of State. 

Let me say that at present the Department of State uses this official 
residence allotment to pay the unusual housekeeping expenses of the 
principal officer which it maintains at each of approximately 250 
posts around the world. In addition, it makes an allotment to ap- 
proximately 20 deputy chiefs of mission at the largest capitals. 

Other agencies may wish to make this allotment to their top rep- 
resentative. For example, the Department of Agriculture with its 
agricultural attachés may wish to use it for them. 

I have not been informed that any other department specifically 
intends to use the authority granted in this bill. But that decision 
would be made in the light of the circumstances that each depart- 
ment finds itself in. 

Surely it will be used very sparingly. 

Mr. Futter. The bill authorizes for non-foreign-affairs agencies the 
advance payment of all allowances; yet, I understand that those 
agencies already having this authority use it only for making ad- 
vanced rent payments. 
en you tell us why the broader authority is requested in this 

ill? 

Mr. Huw. Yes, sir. The requirement to pay rents in advance has 
been the major circumstance where it seemed in the interest of the 
Government to advance money to an employee which he had not yet 
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earned. One other area where we have not utilized this authority as 

et, although it exists in existing law for the foreign affairs agencies, 
is the transfer allowance. This helps defray the expenditures to 
which an employee must put himself when he starts packing up and 
getting ready to embark on his new assignment. 

The transfer allowance is payable only if the employee is going to 
another climatic area; for example, going from a temperate climate to 
a tropical climate. He invests in clothing to suit that climate. We 
think it might be desirable at some future date to pay that allowance 
to him before he has arrived at his new post and consequently earned 
it. Perhaps pay it to him when he is still making his final arrange- 
ments to leave this country. 

As I said, that broad authority currently exists in the law for the 
foreign affairs agencies. We have not used it for this transfer allow- 
ance, but we may decide to. 

We have certainly used it for payment of rent in advance. It has 
been very useful. It has been utilized in approximately 50 locations 
around the world. 

We would like to have the broader authority so that in the event of 
need we will be able to pay such allowances in advance. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Mr. Hull, on page 12 you point out that the 
present law authorizes the employees of non-foreign-affairs agencies 
to accumulate annual leave up to a maximum of 45 days, but in the 
Foreign Service it may be accumulated for only 30 days, and the bill 
would provide for the foreign affairs agencies a maximum accumula- 
tion of 45 days. 

Is that 45 days a year in addition to the leave time that you would 
grant on a transfer of station from one country to another with leave 
to the United States? 

Do they get this much, say, someone stationed in Germany ; do they 
get 45 days’ leave time a year under the bill and when they finish a 
3-year tour of duty another additional leave in the States before they 
are sent, say, to Korea ? 

Mr. Hutt. I think I can clarify that by making it clear that this 
45 days represents the maximum that may be accumulated. It is not 
an amount that is earned each year. 

For example, a long-term employee will earn 26 days of annual 
leave per year. This bill will permit him, going abroad, to accumu- 
late to a maximum of 45 days. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. This is maximum overall accumulation. 
Even if he is there 3 years, he can only accumulate 45 days? 

Mr. Hutz. At the moment he can only accumulate 30 days. 

Senator YarsoroueH. But under this bill he could accumulate up 
to 45 days even if he stayed 5 years or more? 

Mr. Hutz. That is right. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Are there any further questions ty members 
of the staff ? 

Mr. Fuuuer. No, sir. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Thank you, Mr. Hull. 

The next witness is Mr. Wheeless. 
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STATEMENT OF LEON L. WHEELESS, STAFF DIRECTOR FOR (1. 
VILIAN PERSONNEL POLICY IN THE OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RE. 
SERVE; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN A. WATTS, DIRECTOR oF 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE; AND 
CHARLES F. MULLALY, DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Wuee ess. Mr. Chairman, I am Leon L. Wheeless, Staff Direc. 
tor for Civilian Personnel Policy in the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve. With me is Mr. 
John A. Watts, Director of Civilian Personnel of the Department of 
the Air Force, and Charles F. Mullaly, Director of Civilian Personnel, 
Department of the Army. 

® appreciate the opportunity to discuss with you the provisions of 
H.R. 7758 and H.R. 10695, both of which are of considerable interest 
to the Department of Defense. 

After World War II it became necessary for the first time for the 
Department of Defense and many other Federal en to employ 
US. citizens in foreign areas in rather large numbers. While the 


numbers of such personnel have declined over the years, there still 
remain some 20,000 U.S. citizens employed by this Department in 
foreign countries. As long as the maintenance of sizable milit 
forces overseas is required in the interest of national defense, it will 
continue to be necessary to support these forces with U.S. citizen 
civilian personnel. 

Considerable progress has been made in resolving many of the 


problems first experienced in utilizing U.S. citizen employees in for- 
eign countries and in improving the personnel programs applicable 
to oversea areas. H.R. 7158 and H.R. 10695 will enable further im- 
provements which are highly desirable. 

Mr. Hull of the State Department has explained to you in detail 
the provisions of H.R. 7758. Many of these provisions are available 
to the Department of Defense under current laws, but there are some 
authorities which would be new. These would include: 

(1) Authority to pay a temporary lodging allowance to an —— 
for up to 3 months after arrival at, and for up to 1 month before 
departure from, an oversea post: Such authority is now available only 
to agencies authorized to use the Foreign Service Act provisions. 
Temporary lodging allowances are intended to cover an employee’s 
hotel room expenses upon first arrival at a foreign post, while Scoking 
for suitable quarters and awaiting arrival of furniture, and to cover 
similar expenses immediately prior to departure from a foreign post, 
when the employee has relinquished his lease on permanent quarters. 

(2) Authority for storage of household goods and personal effects, 
at Government expense, when the employee is assigned to an oversea 
post to which he cannot take, or at which he cannot use, such goods 
and effects: This authority is presently available to agencies under the 
Foreign Service Act. It would relieve an employee of personal ex- 
pense for storage when conditions beyond his control would preclude 
his using his effects at an oversea post of assignment. The same 
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weight limitations applicable to shipment would also apply to storage 
of household goods and personal effects. 

(3) Authority for transportation to and from oversea posts of pri- 
vately owned motor vehicles of civilian employees, when determined 
to be in the interest of the Government: There are many oversea posts 
at which, due to inadequacy of local transportation facilities, availa- 
bility of his privately owned motor vehicle is necessary for proper 
performance of an employee’s duties. At present, if he cannot pur- 
chase an automobile locally at a satisfactory price, a Defense civilian 
employee must personally bear the cost of shipping an automobile 
from the States to his post of assignment. The authority contained 
in H.R. 7758 would permit correction of this inequitable situation, 
when considered to be in the interest of the Department. 

(4) Authority to provide for “home leave,” comparable to that 
available to agencies operating under the Foreign Service Act: At 
present Defense employees in oversea areas accrue annual leave on the 
same basis as stateside employees. Since much of this leave is used 
locally for personal requirements and vacation purposes, inadequate 
leave sometimes remains for the periodic vacations in the States which 
are both necessary and desirable for U.S. citizen employees. The 
“home leave” provision would permit additional leave for this pur- 

The provision is permissive only, and would be used only to the 
extent determined to be necessary in consideration of conditions of 
employment in particular oversea areas. Any “home leave” not used 
by an employee during his period of oversea employment would not be 
available for lump-sum payment upon separation. 

H.R. 7758 would also amend the current authority in the Adminis- 
trative Expenses Act relating to the shipment of household effects of 
civilian employees. The current law permits shipment of 7,000 
pounds uncrated or 8,750 pounds crated. The uncrated figure of 7,000 
pounds is considered adequate. However, the weight of packing and 
crating for oversea shipments averages about 90 percent of the weight 
of the household effects, so that for all practical purposes the net 
weight limit is reduced to slightly over 4,000 pounds. This unrealistic 
gross limit has resulted in a number of employees having to pay for 
overweight shipments. H.R. 7758 would eliminate the gross weight 
limit and establish a net weight limit of 7,000 pounds. This would 
be consistent with the laws governing the shipment of household 
effects of military personnel and of Foreign Service personnel. 

The various provisions of H.R. 7758 would be administered in ac- 
cordance with regulations to be issued by the President. Within the 
Department of Defense we would propose to administer the authori- 
ties granted by this bill on a strict basis, authorizing only those pro- 
visions in each foreign area which are considered necessary to insure 
fair and equitable treatment for our employees. 

We consider that enactment of this legislation will greatly improve 
our civilian personnel programs in foreign areas and will provide 
the much needed consistency with the programs of other agencies. 
We urge favorable action by this committee. 


H.R. 10695 is legislation which is also of vital importance to the 
Department of Defense in ag its positions in foreign areas with 
t 


competent civilian employees. will be particularly effective in 
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enabling us to persuade more of our competent employees in the 
States to accept temporary oversea assignments. Mr. Watts has de- 
voted much time to the development and support of this legislation 
and I am going to ask him to explain its provisions to you. 

Mr. Chairman, meanwhile, if you have any questions on H.R. 7758, 
we will be happy to answer them at this time or after Mr. Watts has 
concluded his statement. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Does the staff have any questions of Mr. 
Wheeless? 

Mr, Futter. No, sir. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Thank you. We will proceed with Mr. 
Watts’ statement. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. WATTS, DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I am John A. Watts, Director of Civil- 
ian Personnel, Department of the Air Force. On behalf of the 
Department of Defense, I want to thank the committee for this oppor- 
tunity to present the Department’s view on H.R. 10695. I am accom- 
panied soles by other representatives of the Department of Defense. 

Before proceeding with the bill itself, I would like to call your 


attention to a sectional analysis of the bill which was prepared by 
the Department of Defense. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Without objection, the document will be 
made a part of the record. 

(The sectional analysis of H.R. 10695 follows :) 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF H.R. 10695 


A BILL To provide for the rotation in oversea assignments of civilian employees under 
the Defense Establishment having career-conditional and career appointments in the 
competitive service, and for other purposes 


Section 1 amends chapter 81 of title 10, United States Code, by adding a new 
section 1586 providing for the rotation of career-conditional and career en- 
ployees assigned to duty outside the United States, as follows: 

Subsection (a) declares that it is the policy of Congress to promote the inter- 
change of civilian employees of the Department of Defense between posts of 
duty inside and outside the United States through the establishment and opera- 
tion of rotation programs for employees assigned outside the United States. 
The term “United States” means the States and the District of Columbia, as 
defined in 10 U.S.C. 101(1). 

Subsection (b) authorizes the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of 
each military department to prescribe regulations establishing rotation pro- 
grams which grant to certain employees the right to return to a position in the 
United States. These regulations are without regard to any other provision 
of law, and those issued by the Secretary of Defense govern the rights of em- 
ployees of the Department of Defense other than employees of a military 
department, while those of the Secretary of a military department concern 
civilian employees of his department. The right to return to a position in the 
United States is restricted to employees who while serving under a career- 
conditional or career appointment are requested by the department concerned 
to accept an assignment outside the United States. To be eligible to exercise 
this right to return placement, the employee must (1) satisfactorily complete 
his oversea assignment, and (2). make application for placement in his for- 
mer position not later than 30 days after completing that assignment. Regu- 
lations prescribed under this subsection may provide for the waiver of either 
or both of these requirements. 

Subsection (c) prescribes that an employee eligible under subsection (b) 
shall be placed not later than 30 days after the date he is determined to be avail- 
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able, in a position in the United States. Such placement is without loss in the 
seniority, status, or tenure which the employee had immediately before his as- 
signment outside the United States. 

Clause (1) provides that if the position held by an employee immediately 
pefore his assignment outside the United States is still in existence at the 
time of his return, he will be returned to that position. This represents a 
ninimum guaranteed right and does not preclude his placement in a vacant 
position at a higher grade if such a vacancy exists. It anticipates that the posi- 
tion held by an employee immediately before his assignment outside the United 
States will be identified and earmarked for him to return to upon completion 
of his duty outside the United States. If, during his tour outside the United 
States, there has been a functional transfer involving his former position, he 
has return rights to the current location of the function. In the interim, an 
employee appointed, promoted, or reassigned to that position has the same status 
and retention standing that he would have if assigned to any continuing posi- 
tion, except that he would be informed of the right of the employee assigned 
outside the United States to be returned to it. The former incumbent who is 
eligible under subsection (b) may be returned to the position displacing any 
current incumbent, even though the employee displaced has greater retention 
preference under the civil service regulations issued to carry out section 12 of 
the act of June 27, 1944 (5 U.S.C. 861). The displaced employee will be reas- 
signed or separated in accordance with subsection (e). 

Clause (2) provides that if a returning employee cannot be placed under 
clause (1) because his former position has been abolished during his absence, 
he will be placed in a vacant existing position, or a new continuing position, for 
which he is qualified. This position must be in the same geographical area, 
with equal rights and benefits, and at the same or equal grade, as the position 
which he held immediately before his assignment to a position outside the 
United States. Although this gives a minimum right to the returning em- 
ployee, it does not preclude his placement in a vacant position at a higher grade 
in the same or different geographical area. With the consent of the returning 
employee, placement in accordance with this clause is also authorized in a 
situation where clause (1) would otherwise be applicable. 

Clause (3) prescribes the procedure for placing the returning employee when 
placemenr under clause (1) or (2) is not possible. If his former position does 
not exist or there is no appropriate vacancy, the returning employee will be 
placed in a position specially established for this purpose as an additional posi- 
tion in the same geographical area and in a grade or level that is not lower 
than the position he held before his assignment outside the United States. He 
may be assigned to that position for a period of not more than 90 days to allow 
the department concerned additional time to place him in a continuing position. 
Even though this assignment is temporray, he will have the same rights and 
benefits he would have if he had been initially assigned on his return to a 
continuing position. 

Clause (4) provides that if an appropriate vacancy occurs during the 90-day 
period in the same geographical area and one for which the returning employee 
is qualified, he shall be placed in it. This absolute placement right is to a vacant 
position which is at the same grade and which carries the same rights and 
benefits as the last position the employee held before his assignment outside 
the United States. As in the case of clauses (2) and (3), this represents a 
minimum right and does not preclude his placement in a higher grade. 

Clause (5) provides that if the employee cannot be placed in a vacancy before 
the expiration of the 90-day period, the temporary position will be abolished 
and the employee reassigned or separated in accordance with reduction-in-force 
procedures. 

Clause (6) authorizes placement in another geographical area in accordance 
with the procedures prescribed by clauses (2), (3), and (4), if, at the time the 
employee is available for return, placement in the geographical area of his 
former position is not possible because, during his assignment outside the United 
States, there has been a significant change in the mission of his former employing 
activity, or the activity has been closed. 

Subsection (d) provides that placement under clause (1), (2), (3), (4), or 
(6) of subsection (c) entitles the employee to at least the basic compensation 
to which he would have been entitled if he had not been assigned outside the 
United States. In other words, he will be given at least the salary adjustments 
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or salary increases that he would have received had he remained in his position 
in the United States. 

Subsection (e) covers an employee displaced by an employee who is returned 
to his former position. 

Clause (1) provides that an employee displaced by one who is returned to 
his former position under subsection (c) (1) shall be placed immediately in any 
appropriate vacancy for which he is qualified. The vacancy will be considered 
appropriate if it is in the same geographical area, with equal rights and benefits, 
and at the same or equal grade, as the position from which he is displaced. 
His placement in such a position will be without reduction in seniority, status, 
or tenure, and at a rate of basic compensation not less than that to which 
he was entitled in the position from which displaced. 

Clause (2) provides that if a displaced employee cannot be placed in a vacant 
position under clause (1), he will be reassigned to another position or sepa- 
rated under reduction-in-force regulations. In the application of reduction-in- 
force procedures under this clause, an employee who has just returned from duty 
outside the United States and who has been placed in his former position under 
subsection (c)(1) does not compete. In other words, the returning employee 
has an absolute right to his former position, without regard to the retention 
standing of the employee he displaces. 

Subsection (f) authorizes the President to extend the rights and benefits pro- 
vided under this bill to employees assigned to duty in Alaska or Hawaii if he 
determines that such action is in the national interest. 

Subsection (g) defines “rotation” and “grade” for purposes of the bill. 

Section 2 is a technical provision to add a new item to the analysis of chapter 
81 of title 10, United States Code, to reflect the new section added by section 1. 

Mr. Warts. Historically, the Department of Defense has encour- 
aged the interchange of competent civilian employees between over- 
sea and stateside activities. Experience in the military departments 
has demonstrated the need for filling key civilian positions overseas, 
especially Sai supervisory positions, with personnel familiar 
with stateside operations. In addition, the oversea responsibilities 


of the military departments make it highly desirable that many key 


civilian positions within the United States be staffed with personnel 
who have had oversea experience. Both objectives can be satisfied 
by first inducing personnel experienced in the operation of the mili- 
tary department concerned to accept oversea assignment and then 
by insuring that they are properly placed in a stateside position in 
that department upon piatiphetlen of the oversea tour. 

In attempting to accomplish these objectives, however, the military 
departments have concluded that large numbers of our best qualified 
employees and those most needed overseas cannot be motivated to 
accept such assignments without a minimum statutory guarantee of 
return to a position comparable to and in the same geographic area 
as the position which they last held in the United States. Quite nat- 
urally, well-qualified career employees want assurance of continua- 
tion of their career opportunities. 


ACTION TAKEN WITHIN CURRENT AGENCY AUTHORITY 


Regulatory return rights 


The Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force have attempted 
to solve this problem administratively. Each has a regulation de- 
signed to return the employee accepting an oversea assignment to the 
last position held in the United States or to the best possible assign- 
ment that can be made under civil service laws and regulations. For 
example, under Air Force regulations, unless an appropriate vacancy 
is available when the employee returns, he is considered as returned 
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to his previous position (even though it is occupied), and reduction- 
in-force procedures are applied. However, unless his retention stand- 
ing is higher than that of other employees with whom he must com- 

, he cannot be reassigned to a position at the grade level which 
Pe oft or even at an acceptable lower grade. Thus, the employee may 
either suffer a severe financial loss or have no job at all. In addition, 
there is always the possibility that actions based on administrative 
regulations not specifically supported by statute may be reversed in 
the event of appeal to the courts. 


Placement assistance 


The “return rights” regulations have been supplemented by various 

lans for placement assistance designed to place returning employees 
in vacant positions at military installations in the United States. 
Although these plans have been an integral part of our placement 
programs and have received continued attention and top-level support, 
the results have not been adequate to meet the need. This is particu- 
larly true when cutbacks are taking place in the United States and 
vacant positions are often canceled as a means of reaching reduced 
employment levels. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


In spite of the attention given to this problem and the solutions at- 
tempted within administrative authorities, it has become increasing- 
ly difficult to operate an interchange program between stateside and 
oversea installations. If rotation plans are to be effective, legisla- 
tive authority is needed to guarantee placement upon completion of an 
oversea tour for the following reasons: 

1. The “return rights” that can be provided under agency regula- 
tions do not assure placement. 

2. Studies have established that lack of a return placement guar- 
antee is the main reason many of our best qualified employees de- 
cline offers of reassignment overseas. 

3. As precedent, the Congress has already provided statutory re- 
employment rights for certain employees who accept oversea assign- 
ment outside the Department of Defense. 

I should like to comment briefly on each of these points. ‘ 

First. The return rights provided under agency regulations fall 
far short of a true guarantee of placement upon completion of the 
oversea tour. Since it is impossible to predict how an employee’s re- 
tention standing will compare with the other employees with whom‘ he 
must compete in reduction in force at the time of his return from over- 
seas, it is impossible to assure him before he leaves that he will have a 
job at his former employing installation when he completes his over- 
sea tour. This is grossly unfair to the status employee who volun- 
tarily accepts an oversea assignment as a part of his Federal career. 

Although the problem has been the subject of extended studies, an 
adequate solution has not been found within current statutory au- 
thorities. Prior to developing a legislative proposal, numerous dis- 
cussions were held with the Civil Service Commission concerning the 
on and its possible solution. The practices of other agencies 

aving oversea activities were reviewed and various alternative plans 
considered. At the conclusion of this study, representatives of DOD 
and the Commission agreed that all of the possible plans considered 
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failed to meet the needs of the Department of Defense. It was the 
consensus that within the framework of existing statutory authorit 
the military departments cannot develop interchange aa whieh 
are administratively feasible and at the same time provide 

with adequate assurance of continuous employment. 

Second. Under current operations our best qualified employees are 
frequently unwilling to go overseas and the lack of a return place- 
ment guarantee is the main reason for their declinations. This was 
demonstrated within the Air Force when our largest bureau, the Air 
Materiel Command, was confronted with a major staffing problem 
abroad. To meet this problem, it devised and put into operation a 
formalized plan for rotating key civilians between its oversea and 
stateside installations. Briefly, the plan provided that critical posi: 
tions overseas at the GS-11 level and above be designated “oversea 
rotation positions.” To provide a recruitment base for these posi- 
tions, corresponding positions within the United States, at the same 
or lower level and requiring experience similar to that required in the 
oversea positions were designated an positions.” Those in- 
cumbents of the support positions who had demonstrated their com- 
petence and suitability for oversea assignment were then circularized 
to ascertain the number who would volunteer for service overseas for 
2 years with a possible 2-year extension. In spite of the top-side 
support given to promoting the rotation plan and the excellent job 
that was done in explaining its provisions to employees, on an overall 
basis, less than 1 out of each 10 employees occupying the designated 
positions were willing to accept oversea assignment. Whereas for 
some localities »:.2 for some positions no one in this group indicated 
availability. 

A survey was then conducted among those who had declined to 
participate in the rotation plan. Employees were asked to indicate 
the “most important reason for declining to sign rotation agreement.” 
Of the responses obtained from over 2,000 employees, 39 percent gave 
lack of guaranteed reemployment as their reason for declining. This 

roup is more than twice as large as that indicating any other reason. 

e other categories were relatively small and for the most part the 
reasons were personal to the employee rather than related to condi- 
tions of employment. 

The findings based on an Air Force-wide study were similar. An 
attitude survey of management personnel was conducted at all Air 
Force installations in the United States. It was designed to obtain 
objective information on which to base administrative action to 
assure maximum recruitment, utilization, and retention of personnel 
and to obtain backup data as a partial basis for support of necessary 
legislative proposals. A 50-percent sample of all employees in 
grades GS-12 and above engaged in other than scientific work was 
selected at random. Three items of the questionnaire related specif. 
ically to overseas recruitment. The responses obtained from 3,219 ad- 
ministrators are of particular interest. When asked whether, if given 
reemployment rights to their present job, they would accept a job 
with the Air Force overseas at their present grade, 36 percent replied 
in the affirmative; 66 percent indicated that if granted such reem- 
ployment rights, they would accept overseas employment at a higher 
grade. Of the group willing to go at their present grade, one out of 
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three gave lack of reemployment rights as the main reason why they 
had not previously accepted or sought overseas employment. These 
studies have indicated to the Air Force that enactment by the Con- 
gress of a statutory guarantee of return placement would make over- 
seas tours attractive and feasible to a higher percentage of our best 
qualified 7. 

Third. Under precedent legislation the Congress has already pro- 
vided statutory reemployment rights for certain Federal employees 
assigned overseas outside the Department of Defense. For example, 
employees transferring from a Federal agency to Foreign Service 
Reserve positions have statutory reinstatement rights to the agency 
from which they transferred when their oversea assignments terminate. 
Under this same statutory authority, Federal employees who accept 
certain positions in foreign areas with the International Cooperation 
Administration are =~ reinstatement rights to their former em- 
ploying agency. Public Law 85-795, August 1958, grants reemploy- 
ment rights to Federal employees who transfer to certain interna- 
tional organizations. Under these statutory authorities an employee 
of a stateside military installation has a stronger guarantee of place- 
ment on completion of an oversea assignment in another agency than 
the employee who is assigned to an overseas position in his own mili- 
tary department. 


ENACTMENT OF H.R. 10695 RECOMMENDED 


Such enactment would authorize the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretaries of the military departments to grant return rights to 
employees who accept assignment outside the United States at 
management’s request. This right is restricted by the bill to employ- 
ees who hold career and carreer-conditional appointments in the 
competitive service. It would guarantee these employees upon 
satisfactory completion of duty outside the United States the right 
to be returned to their former positions or, if such positions no longer 
exist, to one of at least the same grade in the same geographical area. 
This represents a minimum right, but does not in any way preclude 
their being placed in a position of a higher grade under the agency’s 
normal placement or promotion programs. As a matter of fact, con- 
sistent with the basic objectives of the agencies’ interchange and career 
development programs, every effort will be made to place a return- 
ing employee in a vacant position at an appropriate grade level which 
would make maximum use of the experience he has acquired since 
leaving his stateside position. 

It is anticipated in carrying out the provisions of the act that the 
position held by the employee immediately before assignment out- 
side the United States would be earmarked. Any employee who 
occupies such a position during the former incumbent’s absence over- 
seas would be informed of the right of that employee to be returned 
to it. When the interim incumbent is displaced by the employee re- 
turning from overseas, he will, if possible, be reassigned to a vacant 
= at his current grade and salary. If an appropriate vacancy 

oes not exist, he will be reassigned under reduction-in-force pro- 
cedures. If it is necessary to take reduction-in-force action, the re- 
turning employee who is exercising his right to return to his former 
position will not compete in that reduction in force. 
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In summary, I believe the proposed bill would materially aid the 
Department of Defense in interchanging its best qualified and experi- 
enced employees between stateside and oversea installations. | 
further believe that it provides an effective and equitable means of 
assuring the return placement in a stateside position of career em- 
ployees of the Department of Defense who are willing to accept over- 
sea assignments when they are needed for duty outside the United 
States. I believe this is particulariy important in view of the fact 
that as a matter of Defense Department policy acceptance by the 
employee of oversea assignments has been, and it is intended will 
continue to be, on a voluntary basis. 

Analysis of the total effect of the legislation does not indicate 
that it would result in any increase in overall expenditures. On the 
contrary, I believe it ald result in significant savings through the 
retention of competent personnel with a consequent reduction in 
current costs of recruiting and training new employees. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee and 
will attempt to answer any questions you may have. 

Senator Yarsorouenu. Mr. Watts, the measure that you refer to in 
your closing paragraph on cost is H.R. 10695. 

Mr. Warts. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Futter. Mr. Watts, this is a prospective bill, that is, its pro- 
visions would apply with respect to the assignment of an employee 
to oversea duty only after enactment. 

Mr. Warts. That is right. 

Mr. Fouuter. Could this situation create an inequitable situation 
overseas in which the military departments employ two classes of 
citizens, one with return rights and one without return rights? 

Mr. Warts. For a period of time a situation of that type will 
exist. We have employees overseas now who fall in two categories. 
Some of our U.S. citizens working overseas have no reemployment 
rights; others overseas now have administrative employment rights. 
This bill will create for the future a third group which have a statu- 
tory reemployment right. 

n the military departments we feel that this will not be a prob- 
lem because it will be solved by our vigorously setting up placement 
programs and over a period of time offering to those employees over- 
seas who want to return vacant positions throughout our establish- 
ments in the United States. 

There was much discussion actually of whether this bill should be 
retroactive. No equitable way in which this could be done was found. 
The present employees of the Department of Defense in the United 
States have been placed in their jobs with full assurance that it was 
a permanent promotion or a permanent appointment. They were 
not notified that these jobs might at some time be subject to the return 
of the people overseas without rights. Hence, we could not find any 
equitable way to ask the Congress to authorize us the authority to 
— a job to the persons now overseas without a reemployment 
right. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. In defending that provision of the bill, I 
assume that you are basing it upon the parable in the Bible that the 
workers in the vineyard receive the same number of talents ? 

Mr. Warts. A good analogy, sir. 
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Senator Yarsoroucu. I have one question I would like to address 
to all of you here or any of the others who may have testified and 
are still here. 

In considering the work of the Government employees overseas 
and those in the United States in your efficiency surveys, and I as- 
sume you make efficiency surveys, are you able to note any difference 
between achievement effort put forth between the employees in the 
United States and the same employees overseas, that is, employees 
of relative training and experience and capability? Is there any 
difference in your opinion, and if there is any difference, in which 
environment do they put forth the best effort, at home or abroad ? 

Mr. Warts. This is a question, sir, I can answer only from my per- 
sonal opinion. I know of no studies that would enable me to give you 
any documented answer. 

ennten YarsoroucH. What is your personal opinion, based upon 
observation and experience ? 

Mr. Watts. I would agree with the statements previously made by 
Mr. Roger Jones, the Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
that for the most part the U.S. citizen working overseas in the De- 
partment of Defense is a well qualified and — employee. 
From my observations, Mr. Chairman, the job overseas is a more 
difficult job than the job in the continental United States. This is 
true because in depot operations, say, in Chateauroux, France, or 
Tachikawa, Japan, where I have observed these operations, it is the 
U.S. citizen who is not only the supervisor but the trainer of the 
foreign national who is not trained and experienced to do the job, 
such as the journeyman at Kelly Air Force Base in your State, sir, 
is trained to do it. On the whole, the same standards exist at an 
oversea depot that do exist at Kelly. We have achieved the same 
degree of automation in the handling of supplies and in the handling 
of our records at Tachikawa and Chatezuroux, and Kelly has, to some 
extent, been a pioneer particularly under Major General McMullin’s 
tenure. Shortly after it is standarized we extend these requirements to 
those oversea depots. Hence, group for group, sir, from my 10 years 
as Director of Civilian Personnel for the Air Force, I see no material 
difference in the level of productivity of the two groups. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Of course the level of productvity is one of 
the most difficult problems we have in the Government, with 214 mil- 
lion employees. 

Mr. Watts. That is right, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I think among the taxpayers and the citizens 
who are not themselves Government employees that is the field of 
greatest dissatisfaction with the Government. They come to Wash- 
ington, they go to Government departments on business, and they 
come up to Capitol Hill to see us and the common complaint is that 
people are not working there. I am just reporting what they say, I 
am not agreeing. They don’t think they see the zest that they see in 
private offices back home. We hear that complaint constantly, that the 
Government is not getting the level of productivity for a day’s work 
by people of comparable talent if people of comparable talent were 
put out in civilian employment. 

Mr. Watts. From my experience, sir, I disagree with those obser- 
vations. I have visited a large number of private corporations 
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throughout the country, management in private industry is con. 
fronted with the —s of productivity just as we are in Govern. 
ment. In many of the industrial operations of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, we have achieved breakthroughs quite often before indus. 
trial counterparts. You will find at Kelly Air Force Base and at other 
of our big bases teams of industrial experts studying the new develop. 
ments in technology to reduce the total number of manpower required 
and to obtain ne lendiien of larger supplies and larger volume of 
supplies with smaller manpower. 

go I think that these observations are honestly made, but when we 
go to check them they seem to be generalizations from a small number 
of cases. 

In any large organization you are going to find the problem case, 
the individual who does at times not > the job appropriately, and if 
he is the one being observed and someone generalizes from his con- 
duct, then certainly we would hope that the generalization would not 
be applied to all of the employees, but quite often it is, sir. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Of course, you know, Mr. Watts, these are 
not my opinions I am stating. I am merely reporting to you what the 
po ma come here and say. From your experience you would con- 
pare Government service on the basis—you would find a certain basis 
of comparison with people who are employed by large corporations 
where you have many people working for the same employer than 
you might in the small offices where you see someone who might work 
— rantically in an effort to keep his business open from year to 
year ? 

Mr. Warts. That is right, sir. 

I do not know whether my fellows in the Department of Defense 
are in agreement with me or not, and I would not like to preclude 
their chance to answer the question, sir. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Do you have any comment, Mr. Wheeless?! 

Mr. Wuee ess. I would like to say just one thing, Mr. Chairman, 
with respect to oversea people that I have observed. I think over 
the years since we have begun to use large numbers of people overseas 
there have been tremendous improvements in our methods of selecting 
the right kind of people. I believe I would compare favorably a cross- 
section of our oversea employees now against any cross-section of 
employees in the United States. We feel that steps such as are pro- 
posed in this legislation will enable us to get even better people 
overseas. : 

I also recognize the accuracy of what you say man le allege 
regarding Federal manplovesn.” It has been m enlace. téswever, 
and I suspect and you may have found this to be true also, that many 
of these people a in rather general terms and, when you ask them 
of certain specific people they know who work in the Government, 
they say that is an exception, that individual works hard. Or of you 
ask about some group of employees in their particular locality, they 
say that is an exception also, those people work hard. 

Generally they make their allegations about groups of employees 
with whom they are not familiar rather than those who are close at 


me. 
Mr. Mullaly may have some observations to make with respect to 
the Army employees overseas. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. MULLALY, DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Mutiaty. Mr. Chairman, I am taking your general point as to 
a Federal employee’s enthusiasm for his job. I think we in Federal 
grvice—that means you and me and all who serve the Federal Gov- 
emment—have a little added something. I think we are motivated to 

ido more. I think our enthusiasm is higher. Our interest in our job 
ishigher. I believe in the Federal service at all levels we get an en- 
thusiastic and a dedicated job of work done by nearly all employees. 

I say that generally about the Army, Defense, the executive branch, 
and your legislative branch. We are proud of those in the public 
service. 

We civilians who serve in support of the Army are proud of the 
Army and we work hard in support of it. And we are particularly 

roud of our people overseas because in the postwar years, as Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Wheeless pointed out to you, many accepted appoint- 
ments without knowing long they would be there. They were 
working to do a job. 

Enlightened administration came along a few years later. It was 
determined that the mission would continue. We extended the com- 
petitive service overseas. We now have employees whose work careers 
are not solely in the Pentagon or at an installation in Texas or in a 
foreign country. We have people who work for the Army. We have 
them working on a career basis, and they accept varied assignments 
in developing their careers as Federal employees serving with the 
Army. They may serve in the States or they may rotate overseas. Of 
those people who did a good job for us overseas during the early post- 
war years, we have only a small number left. We are bending every 
effort possible to place them in positions back in the States, and we 
shall thank them for doing a fine job overseas. Those who did not 
are, in my opinion, very, very few, Mr. Chairman. 

That is all, sir. 

Senator YarsorovaH. I want to ask you, as Director of Personnel, 
a further question, not directed to the military but to your experience 
with people generally. The charge is often made that we, as a people, 
are losing the incentive to do hard work, to do the best work that we 
can do, that the cabinetmaker won’t put out what he formerly put out 
25 years ago, that the house painter doesn’t put forth the best effort, 
he just works the number of hours to get his hourly pay and quits, and 
all through the people you hear it said that the real pride of crafts- 
manship 1s lost. 

A taxi driver made that complaint to me a few days ago when I 
was on the way to the dentist: You couldn’t really get anybody who 
was really interested in working; they did sloppy jobs just to get the 
hours to pass. 

As directors of eoepnens for your respective branches, you un- 
doubtedly have rubbed up against this problem quite a lot. Do you 
have any opinion concerning the will to do good workmanship by the 
American people, whether you think there is any change in that over 
the last quarter of a centur” 

Mr. Muutaty. While .y colleague is organizing his thoughts, I 
will volunteer tc “"* *~ { believe that the rank and file of the Amer- 
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ican public are still dedicated and desire to do a workmanlike job 
in anything they tackle. I believe, however, that with the changing 
production trends in the past few decades it has become increasingly 
easy for the worker to lose personal identity with the end product. 

The skilled craftsman such as the cabinetmaker took pride in his 

roduct, but you find men today who do only a piece of a job. We 
ten to find other methods to build their enthusiasm and to build the 
incentive to achieve the final product. Through the techniques of 
industrial relations and management which we have in the Federal 
service, as in major industry, we try to fill that void with our human 
relations program. We can look you squarely in the eye and say that 
the folks we come in contact with are putting forth a maximum effort. 
We are trying also to administer these agencies of ours in a work- 
manlike and in an efficient manner. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. You think automation has had something 
to do with the changing incentives that motivate people. 

Mr. Mutaty. Yes, sir. I think we have to keep on the ball because 
when the worker loses identity with the end product, we have to pro- 
vide other motivation. 

Mr. Warts. I would certainly concur with Mr. Mullaly’s statement. 
Study in this field indicates that with the development of the assem- 
bly line in big industry in our country, and in our Army and Air 
Force depots, all arsenals, Navy shipyards, big industries, that the 
worker did lose contact with the end product. 

Under the scientific management principle inaugurated by the Ford 
industry, following the principles of Taylorism, this did occur. In- 
creased production was obtained under many of these systems of the 
scientific management field before World War I; yet they were ob- 
tained at other personnel costs. The individuals who no longer saw 
the end product and could take no pride in the finished job, such 
as the cabinetmaker could, tended to resign in larger numbers, there 
tended to be higher rates of absenteeism, sick leave and other prob- 
lems. And, our course, we are all familiar with the time when Dr. 
Vannevar Bush was making a scientific management survey of an 
industry up in New England, and all the principles of scientific man- 
agement were being followed very, very nicely but still these other 
personnel factors, satisfaction on the part of the employee, seemed 
to be lacking. He invited a sociologist, a friend of his Dr. Elton 
Mayo, to see if he could study and find out why there seemed to be 
the lack of morale that was noted. Here was born our so-called prin- 
ciples of human relations under which both in industry and in 
government we now endeavor to develop, as Mr. Mullaly has said, 
various forms of recognition for employees, incentive payments, cash 
awards for superior performance, and other motivations. 

There is on the part of the management in the Federal service a 
real appreciation of the job being done even though the individual 
working on one small part of an aircraft never sees the final result of 
his work. 

So we do try to offset the cause of lack of pride in workmanship 
which you have mentioned. This is perhaps the biggest problem con- 
fronting large industry and large government in this country. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. The biggest problem confronting the tech- 
nological development ? 

Mr. Warts. That is right, sir. 
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Senator Yarsoroucu. Thank you very much for your contribu- 
tions here. 


Mr. Campbell is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Campsetu. For the record I am James Campbell. I am pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Government Employees. This 
ig an organization which has membership among the employees of 
the various departments and agencies of the Government, both in the 
United States and overseas. 

The two bills—H.R. 7758 and H.R. 10695—under consideration by 
this committee today are of special interest to the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees. Among these employees are mem- 
bers of our organization employed by the Government in Hawaii, the 
Panama Canal Zone, Guam, and Okinawa, as well as in various for- 
eign countries. 

The bill H.R. 7758 which passed the House last year would provide 
such benefits as home leave, educational and housing allowances, 
automobile allowances, and clarification of existing authorities for 
payment or reimbursement for transportation or storage of personal 
property of employees assigned to foreign duty. It would continue 
and consolidate for all departments and agencies a hardship post 
differential not to exceed 25 percent of basic compensation. 

The bill H.R. 10695 has beneficial implications for both employees 
and management by providing for rotation in overseas assignments 
of civilian employees of the Defense Establishment between posts of 
duty in the United States and abroad. This bill was passed by the 
House in recent weeks. 

Both bills would stimulate recruitment of persons for duty over- 
seas. It is important that the U.S. Government have the services of 
trained, experienced, and efficient personnel in distant lands as well 
as here at home. 

Employees who accept this overseas duty in all fairness should not 
be called upon to undergo hardships or financial loss which could 
be lessened or prevented by thoughtful action on the part of the 
Government they are serving. Our members who accept this duty 
have told us of the disadvantages they have experienced, and it is 
with their comments in mind that we are urging this committee to 
act favorably on these two bills. 

Employment of U.S. citizens in large numbers outside this country 
was a development of World War II, and continued thereafter not 
only in the Foreign Service of the State Department but in other 
agencies of Government as well. ~ 

In January 1960, 50,638 U.S. citizens were employed by all agencies 
in foreign countries and in the American territories and _ possessions. 
Those in foreign countries to whom these bills apply numbered 33,445 
distributed among the larger agencies as follows: 

Department of Defense 
Department of State 

U.S. Information Agency 

All other departments and agencies 
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The bill H.R. 7758 contains recommendations of the House Pos 
Office and Civil Service Committee in 1956 formulated after 4 years 
of extensive hearings, conferences, and studies in cooperation with the 
personnel adviser to the President, the Civil Service Commission, 
General Accounting Office, the Department of Defense, Department 
of State, as well as other agencies having oversea responsibilities, 

The general purpose of this legislation is to clarify and strengthen 
the statutes and regulations affecting the working and living condi- 
tions of U.S. citizens employed overseas. ; 

The significance of this bill is aptly described in this comment by 
the committee in reporting the measure to the House: 

The importance of sound and effective personnel policies in the conduct of 
overseas programs and of the Government is well recognized. U.S. citizens 
assigned to oversea civilian posts are responsible for an important part of 
the duties necessary to the success of our military and economic commitments 
in foreign countries * * *. The effectiveness of their performance—and conse. 
quently, the accomplished results of entire programs—are directly related to 
the facilities which the Government places in their hands to aid them in carrying 
out their assigned tasks. 

This proposed legislation would afford needed improvement in cer- 
tain allowances and differentials applicable to duty in foreign areas, 
Title II comprises a consoljdation of existing provisions with addi- 
tional authorizations for the payment of allowances and differentials. 
There is new authority for payment of a temporary lodging allowance 
for a period not to exceed 1 month immediately before final departure 
of an ee from an oversea post as well as for reimbursement of 
reasonable expenses incurred for initial repairs, alterations, and im- 
provements to make substandard living quarters habitable. 

Where an employee must maintain a separate establishment for his 
dependents away from his post of duty, but not necessarily outside the 
country of assignment, the bill would grant a separate maintenance 
allowance. Another desirable feature is the consolidation for all de- 
partments and agencies of existing authority to pay a hardship post 
differential not exceeding 25 percent of basic compensation. 

Attention is called to the need for upward revision generally of the 
cost-of-living differentials established to prevent economic hardship 
as it is proposed to compensate the employee for undesirable environ- 
mental conditions. 

There is also needed consolidation and clarification of existing au- 
thorities for all departments and agencies to pay for or reimburse 
employees for transportation or storage of personal property when 
assigned to oversea duties. Authority for transporting the privately 
owned motor vehicle of an employee to his oversea post would be 
extended to employees of all departments and agencies whereas it is 
presently applicable only to those subject to the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946 or related legislation. 

One of the most attractive features of the bill is its extension to 
employees of all departments and agencies of authority to grant home 
leave, not exceeding 1 week for each 4 months of service. This would 
be granted to an employee who completes 24 months of continuous 
service abroad. Heretofore, such an arrangement was available only 


to employees covered by the Foreign Service Act or related enact- 
ments. 
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Also in title IV is the extension of certain provisions of the Annual 
and Sick Leave Act of 1951. Under terms of this bill a maximum 
accumulation of 45 days of annual leave is authorized for persons 
directly recruited or transferred by the Federal Government from the 
United States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or U.S. — 
sions, or who are employed under varying circumstances in a foreign 
area, as well as persons discharged from the Armed Forces. . 

Liberalization of home leave is closely related to the primary objec- 
tive of this bill; namely, to enable the Government to recruit and 
retain the services of the personnel it needs in foreign areas. Some 
persons wae. these foreign assignments because of their interest in 
travel abroad, but they are reluctant to remain away from family or 
friends back home for protracted periods. 

Section 303(f) of the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, as 
amended, provides home leave for Foreign Service employees with- 
out stipulation that it will be dependent on regulations yet to be is- 
sued. The grant of home leave in H.R. 7758 should similarly 
worded. This change may be accomplished by omitting the words 
“in accordance with regulations of the President.” In other respects 
the bill is designed to achieve uniformity of treatment. Home leave 
should be no exception. 

Further amendment of the bill is suggested to apply the provisions 
of home leave to all Federal employees serving in the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

The bill H.R. 10695 supplements the objective of H.R. 7758 to estab- 
lish a coordinated and uniform system of more nearly adequate com- 
pensation of Government employees for the added cost, hardship, and 
inconvenience of living abroad. It would accomplish this additional 
purpose of providing for rotation in oversea assignments of civilian 
employees of the Defense Establishment. Such a program would be 
a distinct advantage to employees and management. The benefit to 
management arises from its encouragement of the interchange of 
civilian employees between posts of duty in the United States and in 
other countries. 

Employees of the Departments of the Army, Navy, or Air Force 
presently may not be given assurance upon departing for foreign 
assignments that they can return to the same jobs they left in the 
United States. The law and regulations do not permit such assur- 
ance, and the only way it can be supplied is by positive legislative 
action. 

It is evident that amendment of existing law to remove the uncer- 
tainty of reassignment in the United States is in the interest of 
national security. The bill would make available to the defense 
agencies in posts outside the country for more than one tour of duty. 
Such unwillingness is understandable if the employee can be given 
no assurance that he can return home to the same position or its 
equivalent. 

The bill treats the problem as one of national defense. This is 
both logical and practical, for it emphasizes the compelling need for 
this legislation. Analysis of employment overseas reveals the scope 
of this measure from the standpoint of personnel affected. Of the 
23,304 U.S. citizens employed by all agencies other than the State 
Department in January 1960, 20,816, or 89 percent, were employees of 
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the Defense Establishment. The Foreign Service Act provides simi- 
lar benefits for State Department employees. 

The bill is so drafted that the right to return to a position in the 
United States is restricted to employees who are requested by the 
Department concerned to accept an assignment outside the United 
States. This restriction assures the application of exceptions in pres- 
ent law to employees whom a military department needs in forei 
areas. The procedure which the bill would permit would not merely 
serve the convenience of the individual. 

Another feature of the bill which safeguards the public interest is 
that an employee must satisfactorily complete his oversea assignment 
to exercise the right of placement upon his return to this country. 
Therefore, an employee may benefit from this legislation only if he 
has performed his duties efficiently. 

An employee also would be required to apply for placement in his 
former position within 30 days from the date of completing his for- 
eign assignment. Again, the individual would not be permitted to 
suit his convenience rather than the best interests of the Government. 
The restrictions provided, however, could be waived upon a showing 
of personal necessity. 

If this bill is enacted, it would provide ample protection to the 
Government as well as benefit the employee accepting an overseas 
assignment. He would be enabled to go abroad knowing that he had 
a job to which he could return. This assurance would encourage 
more employees to accept foreign duty, and in this way the Defense 
Establishment would have available a greater number of employees 
who are well qualified for such assignments. 

The terms of reassignment would be clarified in the procedure pro- 
vided. The position which an employee leaves could be clearly identi- 
fied as the one to which he can return if he so desires. At the same 
time the employee who is assigned to the position vacated may be 
clearly informed that his incumbency is predicated upon the employee 
in an overseas assignment exercising his right to return to that posi- 
tion which he formerly held. 

The primary purpose of this bill is to relieve the presently acute 
problem of recruiting desirable personnel for foreign duty. The 
number of days required for such recruitment in the Departments 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force now averages from 100 to 134. 
Reduction of this period is vital for reasons of economy and improved 
administration. 

The bill would accomplish these management objectives while pro- 
tecting the rights and personal welfare of the individual employee. 
If the position formerly held has been abolished while an employee 
is serving overseas, he may be placed in another existing position or 
in a new position for which he is qualified. The position must be 
in the same geographical area with equal rights and benefits, and 
the classification must be equal to that of he position vacated. 

If the position held prior to foreign duty no longer exists or if 
there is no appropriate position available, the returning employee 
can be placed for 90 days in a position established for his benefit. 
He may be reassigned or separated under reduction-in-force pro- 
cedure, if all possibility of placement fails. If an employee is of 
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sufficient value to his agency to be sent overseas it is difficult to visualize 
his separation upon his return to the States. 

Both the bills H.R. 7758 and H.R. 10695 would contribute sub- 
stantially to the improvement of the administration of overseas ac- 
tivities of the Government, to use the words of the title of the former 
measure. 

It is desirable to establish a uniform system of dealing with em- 
ployees who go abroad in Federal service. Equality of treatment is 
fundamental to good personnel administration. The fact that uni- 
formity will be provided in H.R. 7758, and that recruitment of the 
best qualified persons of the Defense Department for overseas duty 
will be enhanced by H.R. 10695 sufficiently commend both those meas- 
ures to early consideration and approval by this committee. 

In closing, we desire to express our appreciation to the chairman 
and members of this committee for receiving our comment on these 
bills. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you, Mr. Campbell, for your 
statement. 

Mr. Campbeli, how many employees belong to your federation ? 

Mr. Campse.t. Slightly over 65,000. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. In serving them as their president, you, of 
course, are familiar with their attitudes and their whole outlook to- 
ward their work. 

Mr. Camppe.u. They keep us fully informed about their attitudes, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator YarsoroucH. From your experience, do you think the 
people who serve the Government have as much incentive as those in 
private employment or equal incentive or more incentive ? 

Mr. Campsett. Mr. Chairman, the problem of incentive is a serious 
one and it is a difficult one in the Government. It is more difficult to 
provide incentive in the Government than it is in private industry. 
I think there exists in the Government an incentive to do a good job 
that does not exist in private industry in that people who work for 
the Government have the feeling that they are serving the people of 
the United States, and this is something that has great value. 

I think much more could be done, Mr. Chairman, in providing in- 
centive in Government, and I do not mean in providing awards of 
various kinds. 

I don’t think that enough has been done, for example, to sell the 
agency which the employee is working for on the importance of his 
contribution. 

I think that management could do a great deal more in convincing 
the rank-and-file employee that he is not just hammering a typewriter 
or he is not just shuffling papers; what he is doing has a direct rela- 
tionship to the end product and that every job, if it is necessary, is 
important. 

If it is not necessary, it should not exist. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Then you think Government management 
could do more to instill pride in every Government employee, the task 
that he is working on, in that he is a part of the Government itself, 
the highest art that the human race is working on? 
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Mr. Campsett. Yes, Mr. Chairman. In the April issue of the 
Reader’s Digest there was an article that was entitled “The Navy's 
Problem Solvers.” 

It was an article about certain accomplishments of the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory. There were a number of these specific accom- 
se ere related in this article, and I felt so —- about it myself, 

aving formerly served in the Navy, that I had the Reader’s Digest 
make 500 reprints of that article, and I sent copies of it to each one 
of our Navy lodges, I sent severa] copies to Admiral] Cronin, who is 
the industria] relations officer, and the commanding officer of the 
Naval Research Laboratory, and I did that because I asked them to 
make all the employees acquainted with this article about these great 
accomplishments 0 the Naval Research Laboratory because I felt 
it would make every employee of the Navy Department feel more 

roud in being there knowing of this wonderful work that is being 
bene. They can work day after day, year after year without anybody 
telling them about it. I think it is management’s job to sell them on 
the accomplishments that are there. 

These agencies and departments of the Government do marvelous 
work, but there are a great many employees who do not know it. If 
they did know it, they would put more zest into their work, would have 
more pride in their job, would go out and tell their friends and their 
associates about the wonderful place in which they work. 

That is the line of incentive that I think is ieahine that more could 
be done about. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Thank you, very much, for your statement 
and for this discussion on the broader problem here, too. 

Mr. Vaux Owen, president, National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, has submitted a statement that will be received and printed 
as part of the record. 

The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF VaUx OWEN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Vaux Owen, president 
of the National Federation of Federal Employees. 

The NFFE has among its members a very substantial number of employees 
who are stationed overseas in the service of the Federal Government of the 
United States. 

I wish to express on their behalf, and on behalf of the NFFE as a whole, our 
strong endorsement of H.R. 7758 and 10695. 

Both of these measures contain progressive and indeed essential provisions 
designed not only to benefit oversea employees but also to increase in a very 
positive way the efficient and effectiveness of the oversea activities of the 
Federal Government. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a general observa- 
tion. 

It is apparent that in the present state of the world the oversea operations 
of the Federal Government will be with us for many years to come. It is liter- 
ally impossible to overestimate their importance from the standpoint of the 
national security. 

It is clear that no employees bear greater or more significant responsibilities 
than those who are employed in the various and farflung establishments main- 
tained by our Government worldwide. 

Thus, it is imperative for the Government to be able to both secure and to 
retain the best qualified employees for the many and varied tasks which are 
an integral part of our oversea operations. 
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H.R. 7758, which passed the House of Representatives on September 8, 1959, 
represents the end result of a very long and detailed study by qualified authori- 
ties who have been concerned with the whole problem of Federal oversea employ- 
ment. It deals in what the National Federation of Federal Employees believes 
to be a constructive way with such questions as housing, hospitalization, travel, 
leave, transportation of vehicles, and the like. The measure is generally known 
as “the oversea fringe benefits bill.” 

In our opinion this legislation gives long overdue recognition to the special 
nature of the work of oversea employees, local environmental conditions, the 
distances from the continental United States, and other factors having a direct 
pearing on the ability of the Federal Government to recruit and retain qualified 

rsonnel. 

The need for action such as that contemplated by this bill long has been 
apparent. It has been the subject of numerous resolutions adopted unanimously 
by successive national conventions of the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees. It has been of deep and continuing concern to personnel and other 
officials of those departments and agencies affected. There has been a remark- 
able unanimity of opinion that action is essential, now, and that this bill, while 
perhaps not perfect in all respects, does represent a long step forward and 
should be enacted without delay. Certainly its enactment would be to the 
best interest of all concerned. 

Turning now to H.R. 10695, it is to be noted that this measure also has 
broad support and passed the House of Representatives on April 19, 1960. 

The National Federation of Federal Employees desires to express support for 
those provisions of the bill which are designed to give greater job protection 
to employees of the Department of Defense who will be assigned overseas on 
and after the effective date of the enactment of the bill. 

We call attention especially to those provisions of the measure which provide 
for the job placement in the United States, and in the same geographical area 
from which they were recruited, of employees who will be rotated back to the 
United States from abroad. In the event no suitable vacancy exists, the bill 
provides for the granting of a 90-day period in full pay status in which to secure 
the prescribed placement. 

It is clear that these provisions of the bill are essential both as a matter of 
justice and equity to the employees involved and from the standpoint of sound 
personnel policy for the Department of Defense. We would like to see these 
provisions extended to cover present employees of the Department also. 

In connection with this legislation the National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees wishes to emphasize that it would strongly oppose any effort to utilize any 
other provisions of the bill as a possible means of pressuring Department of 
Defense employees into accepting oversea assignments against their will. We 
understand, however, that this has not been the Department’s policy in the past 
a that it has no intention of altering that policy now or in the foreseeable 

ture. 

I should like at this time to make a general observation with respect to the 
broad question of rotation in the oversea assignment of Federal employees. 

It is true that the Department of Defense has, and indeed should have, such 
authority. It also is true that too much mobility in oversea assignments can be 
as — and as inimical to the security of the Nation as too little 
mobility. 

It should not be overlooked that in the final analysis there is no real substitute 
for experience and training on the job. There is no adequate substitute for that 
special understanding which comes from an intimate knowledge of and direct 
day-by-day contact with conditions in a given area. For this reason arbitrary 
rotation policies could be highly detrimental to the accomplishment of the mission 
of the Department of Defense—and hazardous to the security of the Nation. 

; Moreover, personnel authorities recognize that there is a vital morale factor 
involved in the voluntary willingness of Federal employees to assume the special 
responsibilities and conditions of oversea assignments. 

Mr. Chairman, we strongly urge this committee to report both of these measures 
favorably. We hope that this action will be taken soon so that both bills may 
receive final approval of the Congress before the adjournment of this session. I 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the committee. 


Sentor Yarsoroucu. I thank all the witnesses here for the informa- 
tion that they have furnished. 
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I must say that of ali the evidence that I have heard the most sur- 
prising was this contained in yours, Mr. Campbell, over on page 2, that 
there are 50,638 U.S. citizens employed by all agencies in foreign 
countries and in the American territories and possessions. 

I am surprised at the small number. The American employees 
overseas make a great impression on the tourists who go overseas and 
students who go overseas. 

They come back with the idea that the American employees are so 
large in numbers that they are just all over the countries. They are 
just running out of the ears of the foreign countries. 

I think that is a very small number for the terrific amount of work 
being done overseas. 

Mr. Campsety. Relatively few people for the job that is being done. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I think a very responsible job is being done 
overseas in those branches. 

Thank you all for your contribution here. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p.m., the committee was adjourned.) 
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